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THE COMMON AND PARTICULAR OWNERSHIP OF 
PROPERTY. 


ARISTOTLE long since decided that for populous and enlight- 
ened nations common ownership and possession of property was 
a visionary scheme. His decision, made for posterity, is re- 
corded in his refutation of communism. It is sufficiently ob- 
vious that the subject inquired into and determined by Aris- 
totle is similar in nature to the topics that are somewhat warm- 
ly discussed in our own day. Some elementary propositions un- 
derlying these topics it is here intended to examine and to dis- 
engage from uncertainty and obscurity. 

A few precise definitions will serve to present clearly the 
real principles at issue in the controversy which has arisen and 
waxed well-nigh universal respecting Mr. George’s theory of 
communism—a theory which is false, eccentric, and utterly im- 
practicable. , 

The true import of private and exclusive ownership of prop- 
erty is, in this paper, following the best authorities, understood 
to be “the right to have and to dispose completely and at will 
of a corporeal thing, unless prohibited by law.” * 

To show the total impracticability of communism, and even 
its real injustice in view of the constituted order of things, it is 
necessary-to draw, with Cajetan and others, the true and essen- 


* “Dominium est jus perfecte disponendi de re corporali nisi lege prohibeatur ” (Becanus 
[De Fure et Fustit., cap. 2, qu.1], who follows Bartolus and others), ‘Sic enim dominium 
apud jurisconsultos definitur, jus vel facultas re propria utendi ad quemlibet usum lege per- 
missum idque in commodum proprium” (note by the editors Billuart, Silvius, and others 
to the Summa Theol. of St. Thomas, p. 2, 2, q. 66, a, 2). 
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tial distinction between ownership positively in common and 
ownership negatively in common. Ownership of property posi- 
tively in common gives the right to each individual to appro- 
priate any part of it to his own exclusive use, just as he may 
judge himself to need it; thus each one can take water from the 
public well, can use the public highway, they being rendered 
positively common. Light and air are in the nature of things 
positively common. 

Ownership negatively in common excludes the right in each 
one of appropriating to himself at will the share which he may 
select. In this case each one’s share or allowance is portioned 
out to him by authority representing all, whose duty it is to de- 
fine and defend the right of all in general and each in particular. 
Thus the rule or else the superior in the religious communities 
of the Catholic Church measures out to each member of these 
Christian bodies, according to his necessities, the goods which 
are for common use. For such community of persons can own 
property only negatively in common. 

The fishing party divides the fish, which all caught, by some 
conventional method. So also did Abraham and Lot divide the 
land conventionally: ‘“‘ Behold, the whole land is before thee; 
depart from me, I pray thee. If thou wilt go to the left hand, I 
will take the right; if thou choose the right hand, I will pass to 
the left” (Gen. xiii. 9). Abraham here recognizes that both he 
and Lot had a common and rightful claim to the unoccupied 
land before them. Their right to it was not of the kind that 
made the land the positively common domain of either, and thus 
indiscriminately appropriable—as, ¢g., air or light. Hence 
neither could apportion to himself what he willed, irrespectively 
of the other’s right and of the rights of men in general. If un. 
divided land be owned positively in common, each one may 
appropriate to himself any quantity he deems good and useful 
to himself. If it be owned only negatively in common, each 
one’s share must be measured-by some equitable rule that will 
secure the equal rights of each and all the owners in common. 

The natural law is the unchangeable rule or measure of what 
is absolutely right in reason, or of what is unalterably true and 
just in the nature of things. It is by an evident and luminous 
dictate of natural law that mankind judge the earth to be their 
common habitation and possession, so as to have a right to live 
on it and to derive from it the means to sustain life, and what- 
ever else it may yield contributing to human comfort and well- 
being. Hence it may be said that the general right of mankind 
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to the soil of the earth and its fruits is founded directly and dis- 
tinctly upon the immutable law of right reason. Yet such 
ownership of the goods of the earth as the natural law thus im- 
mediately confers and guarantees is merely of a negatively com- 
mon and undetermined nature, not the positively common kind 
of ownership which allows the individual to appropriate to 
himself at his pleasure the portion which he deems best suited to 
his needs.* 

But nature alone, which so bestows on all men collectively a 
negatively equal ownership and possession of the earth, does not 
immediately give any distinct and specific share to individuals. 
No unit of the human family can refer to those first principles of 
natural and immutable justice as the direct and immediate cause 
of his title to the glebe or other corporeal goods which he right- 
fully possesses. The immediate dictate of upright reason does 
not distinguish and discriminate 47s as the property of one per- 
son, and ¢hat as the property of another. Nature does not 
straightway institute the distinction between mine and thine, nor 
reveal what and how much is meum or what and how much is 
tuum. 

Then by what species of title or by what genuine right may 
it be said that the land of the earth and other material posses- 
sions are held and owned by their present and actual proprie- 
tors, since it may not be admitted that the natural law is the 
immediate authority for separate and individual ownership ? 

To say that “exertion” or “occupancy ” fer se—that is, not 
defined nor limited by any conventional rule or law—founds ex- 
clusive individual ownership of land, is to maintain that the land 
is owned positively in common, as light and air, and not nega- 
tively in common. Such a theory proposed as either the proxi- 
mate or the ultimate basis of the right to individual proprietor- 
ship in land is opposed to the general teaching of the theologians 
in the Catholic Church.t By such method of acquiring owner- 
ship the land would be for the swift and strong; and the “ land- 
grabber ” would acquire a valid title to all he might profess to 
“occupy.” 


* Aside, of course, from the case of extreme necessity to which the axiom applies, ‘ in: 
extremis omnia sunt communia "—#.e., etiam positive. 

+ Vide the doctors of the medizval schools in their commentaries on the Politics of 
Aristotle, and also the great commentators on the Summa of St. Thomas, 2, 2, qu. 66, a. 2,. 
“De jure gentium est ut que adhuc nullius sunt, fiant de primo occupante” (Becanus, De 
Fure et Fustit., c. 5, q. 3)—‘ It is by the common law of nations that those goods which as 
yet belong to no one in particular become the property of the first to acquire them.” Such 
goods are gained by virtue of Auman Jaw, and conformably to the restrictions put by it. 
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Exclusive ownership over a specified quantity of land is con- 
ceded, therefore, dy public authority to the first occupant of such 
land in all nations which accept the Roman civil law. 

Similarly, by international law, first discovery of vacant land 
gives a government the right of occupying and colonizing. With 
certain modifications, this rule of Roman jurisprudence is adopted 
in the English-speaking nations. But it will be observed that 
such occupancy is made to confer a right to the property dis- 
covered and appropriated only through the medium of human 
agreement and just positive law. Occupancy is per se powerless 
to confer any right to possession and ownership, and it really 
does so only by virtue of its being a condition prescribed by 
human law. Its title-conveying quality, therefore, is determined 
and measured absolutely by the laws which prescribe and ap- 
point it to its special character and function. 

It is true that all genuine vested civil rights are derived from 
the law of nature ; but they come from it through the medium of 
the civil law, every civil law that is just being itself derived 
from the law of nature. The dictates of invariable and incorrupt 
reason are the last and adequate source of every civil and politi- 
cal right, but they are not the proximate cause and origin of these 
rights. Human positive law is the direct and immediate source 
of civil immunities and prerogatives, and is at the same time a 
derivation from the law of nature. 

Mr. George does not fall into error because he maintains that 
Nature (God) gave the land in common to mankind, but because 
he denies that the division, and distribution of it to individuals, can 
‘be legitimately made at all. He furthermore denies, erroneously, 
that when the division is conventionally, legally, and equitably 
made each person thereby acquires any exclusive ownership of 
his share, and that such ownership is a vested right which can- 
not be arbitrarily abrogated by the public authority. 

Division of land once conventionally or legitimately made was 
always defended both by the civil and ecclesiastical law, because 
the ownership thus founded is right, expedient, and even neces- 
sary, and is based on the natural law as well as on the Scriptures. 
“ Activity exercised,” or “industry,” or “occupancy” can give 
exclusive ownership of land or other corporeal goods only when 
they are accompanied with the requisite conditions prescribed 
by just general law, “jure gentium.” In the “Jus Civile,” or Ro- 
man law, there were certain prescribed limits within which the 
saying, “jus est primi occupantis,” was recognized asa rule. It is 
only a.civil law, however, and not a precept of natural law, any 
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more than is the U. S. Pre-emption Law, which gives to the first 
actual settler of “ unappropriated public domain ”’ the right before 
all others to purchase the one hundred and sixty acres com- 
posing that guarter-section in which the settler’s dwelling is 
situated. 

In answer to Mr. George it may be said “each person owns 
what he makes,” provided he makes it out of what he owns, or 
else out of what is positively common. But, on'the other hand, 
he also owns what he did not produce, provided he acquires 
ownership in accordance with just law. 

It is the teaching of theologians with St. Thomas, 2, 2, qu. 
66,a. 2, and the same is maintained by the most eminent jurists 
who have written in the English language, that the goods of the 
earth, including land, were divided among nations and individu- 
als jure humano—by civil law, or conventionally. In other words, 
determinate and exclusive ownership of property was introduced 
by human agreement.* 

“The actual distinguishing of goods as the separate property 
of individual persons,” observes the Subtle Franciscan Doctor, 
“was not the work of the natural law nor of the divine positive 
law, but was justly accomplished by human positive law.”+ 

“The division of things,” says the eminent Jesuit Molina, 
“was not made by the law of nature nor by the divine positive 
law; yet it was lawfully introduced by the human law of 
nations.” t 

“Whence does each one own what he possesses?”’ inquires 
St. Augustine. ‘Is it not by the will of man?’ § 

All things were given to mankind negatively in common, and 
itis only when there is extréfhe necessity that individuals can 
use undivided things as positively common, or that mere pos- 
session confers any right to ownership of them. In accordance 
with this manner of explaining the origin of property, it was not 
admitted by these illustrious teachers that an individual could 
acquire exclusive ownership of land except by some general rule 


*“Dominium et prezlatio introducta sunt ex jure humano” (St. Thomas, 2, 2, q. 10, a. 
10). ‘‘ Quod hec villa sit mea et illa tua est ex jure imperatorum” (St. Aug., Tract. 5 in Joan., 
quoted by Billuart, Silvius, and others in their editorial notes to the Summa Theol. of St. 
Thomas, 2, 2, q. 66, a. 2), 

t**Non fiebat actualis distinctio (dominiorum) per legem nature, nec per divinam” ; 
“Aliqua lege positiva fiebat prima distinctio dominiorum” ; ‘‘ Prima distinctio dominiorum 
potuit esse justa a lege positiva justa,” etc. (Duns Scotus, sup. Sent. 4, 15, 2). 

t‘ Rerum divisio nec est de jure naturali nec de jure divino positivo ; licite tamen de jure 
humano gentium fuit introducta” (De Jure et Justit., tract. 2, disp. 20). 

§‘‘ Unde quisque possidet quod possidet ? Nonne humana voluntate ?” (St. Aug., cited by 
Duns Scotus ibid.) 
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or law that regulated and defined the equal rights of all to goods 
given negatively in common. Hence they all concurred in main- 
taining (1) that God gave the goods of the earth to mankind 
negatively in common; (2) that the division of those goods was 
made ex jure gentium—i.., by human laws; (3) that the division 
thus made conferred on individuals exclusive ownership of their 
equitable shares. 

It may be truly said that Mr. George, in denying that land 
can be divided so as to give exclusive ownership to individuals, 
contradicts the teachings of all the wisest jurists, all the great 
schools of Christian philosophy, and the universal practice of 
all enlightened nations. 

Yet in refuting the communistic arguments of Mr. George 
and others who impugn the right of individual men to own prop- 
erty, even when acquired under the conditions appointed by just 
human law, we should not fall into the opposite error of main- 
taining either that Nature immediately gave to individuals the 
exclusive right to their particular property any more than that 
she gave to mankind all the goods of the earth positively in com- 
mon, Individual persons can acquire exclusive ownership of prop- 
erty in accordance with a just and equitable positive rule or law, 
and only in accordance with such principle can a valid title to 
what is owned negatively in common be acquired, except, as be- 
fore said, when the necessity of self-preservation renders goods 
positively common. In refuting Mr. George’s visionary and im- 
practicable theories it is necessary to argue from first principles 
that are true. 

The objection might occur to the mind of the reader that the 
moral claim of particular personggto their rightful property is 
not sufficiently sanctioned and safeguarded according to the fore- 
going principles, seeing that their right is not allowed to rest 
directly on the immutable precepts of Nature, but is referred to 
the authority of the fallible and mutable laws of men. Where- 
fore it might be argued: What is brought about by human law 
and agreement may be changed or abrogated by the same 
method. 

In answer it should be observed that not all things done 
conventionally can be arbitrarily annulled by human authority ; 
only tho: things can be thus changed which are of such charac- 
ter or quality as admits of change. From the very nature of 
things those changes may not be made which would be simple 
acts of injustice. Changes may not be made either when it is 
purely inexpedient or disadvantageous to the welfare of a nation 
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to make them, If in any particular case it would be productive 
of evils, social disorders, and confusion in the state to rescind 
what has been brought about justly though conventionally, then 
it would be evil and simply unlawful to put in practice any re- 
scissory measure of such a character and leading to such results. 
It is the evident duty of men to consult what is right, expedient, 
and indispensable to the end of securing the universal good of a 
people. Rightful government, for instance, is necessary for man- 
kind, and in its particular forms it originates proximately from the 
consent of the governed, or conventionally. Yet arbitrarily to 
abolish the legitimate government of a nation, and thus to cast the 
people into anarchy and chaotic disorder, would be unlawful, 
and even monstrous. Finally, though property comes to indivi- 
duals by the source herein described, still when thus acquired it 
is owned by a clear and equitable right which the natural law 
itself declares is not to be profaned. It is the Most High who 
has uttered the commandment, “ Thou shalt not steal!” 

It is thought that the discriminating reader will here be 
pleased to peruse some wise and practical words penned nearly 
ten years ago by the Rev. Walter H. Hill, S.J. His purpose is 
to answer the reasoning of the communist, whom he cites as 
saying: ‘“ A portion of the abundance possessed by the rich, who 
have more than they need, should in natural justice be taken 
from them and given to the poor, who have less than they need ; 
for Nature intends that all shall have a living from the goods 
which Nature provides for all.” 

“This reasoning,” continues Father Hill, “is a mixture of 
truth and error... . It is true that Nature intends all to have 
a living from the goods which Nature intends for all, but she 
intends this as so regulated and measured that the rights of 
all may be duly defended. Nature does not intend to confer a 
private communistic authority or right on individuals of appro- 
priating to themselves exclusively goods in which others also 
have a right. Hence a particular part of the community can 
have only that right which is consistent with the rights of others, 
and which, therefore, must be regulated by general laws of the 
community. 

“In considering the matter proposed by the argument of the 
communist, it will help towards clearness of thought to dis- 
tinguish different classes of poor people. Under the first may 
be included all industrious laboring or working people who, we 
shall suppose, wish to live only by upright and legitimate means, 
but who here and now cannot obtain wages that suffice for their 
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support. It is, without any doubt, the solemn duty of public 
authority to protect them in their natural right to the necessary 
means of living. Secondly, there is a class of the helpless and 
afflicted poor, comprising such, for example, as are reduced to 
want by sickness or by any of the various misfortunes and 
disasters that may befall even the most virtuous and worthy 
persons. There surely never was an enlightened nation in 
which all the good and generous among the people did not look 
on it as a duty, even of private benevolence, to befriend the 
suffering poor and relieve their wants. ... For this class of 
the poor public authority provides hospitals, homes, asylums, 
etc. A third class may comprise all those more or less indigent 
people who are idle and vicious, as thieves and slothful vagrants, 
the improvident and sensual drones of society that collect in the 
large cities, where they haunt the dens of low pleasure and 
amusement, who would live above their social condition and 
seek the means of maintaining themselves in their excessive 
habits by various dishonest arts and tricks of fraud. It is not 
work, even for high wages, that such people desire ; their wish 
is to lead a reckless and self-indulgent life in idleness and de- 
bauchery. They shun the duties of life, leaving toil and the 
employments of industry to other hands, though they would 
have a full share in the fruits of that industry. All they require 
for turbulent action or outbreaks is that they be headed by the 
bold, dangerous spirits which rise up in troubled and evil times 
from the dark, low depths to the surface, to plan and execute 
desperate deeds of violence. They are practical communists ; 
the system of communism favors them. They have nothing to 
lose, no home, no goods providently laid up; and any change is 
for them an improvement. It can scarcely be doubted that it is 
chiefly on this unruly and mischievous element of society that 
the communists, whose leaders are either wild theorists or else 
men of desperate fortune, must depend for enlisting numbers 
into their ranks.” * 

There is another phase of the argument devised by the com- 
munist. Admitted that the primordial distribution of earthly 
goods was made conventionally, or by the deliberate, rational, 
and consentient choice of men, still this primitive determination 
of things is not binding upon succeeding generations, who are 
herein as justly permitted to choose for themselves and to re- 
establish community of goods and of ownership as their ancestors 
were the contrary. 

* Ethics or Moral Philosophy, pp. 237-39. 
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This argument would doubtless be true if the essential cha- 
racter of man had meanwhile changed, or if human nature had 
been released from its fallen state introduced through the pri- 
meval transgression of Adam, or, again, if the blessing “ inCrease 
and multiply’ bad been revoked. But as none of these sup- 
positions have been verified, and are not likely to be, the argu- 
ment is faulty and inconclusive. But, to answer the difficulty 
more directly, as the population of the earth by degrees in- 
creased, and the resources of livelihood grew correspondingly 
less copious, it became more and more indispensable to agree 
upon a distribution of things, or, in other words, to institute 
separate masfership and possession of them. 

The assertion does not need proof that many men are habit- 
ually sluggish and indolent. These would, under a system of 
communism, be supported by goods to whose preparation, im- 
provement, or production they contributed nothing, and which 
were perfected by the labor of others. Yet it has been affirmed 
in Holy Writ: “ In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread till 
thou return to the earth out of which thou wast taken”’ (Gen. iii. 
19); and also: “If any man will not work, neither let him eat.” 
Now, communism once ordained and established amongst men, 
the perennial laziness of the drones in the human beehive would 
be an unbearable injustice to the provident and industrious. 
Whence the unavoidable consequence of this inequitable scheme 
would be fatal to the peace and security of individuals and 
nations. 

Furthermore, that work which is only of common obligation 
is usually not performed at all or else. is poorly done—“ what is 
everybody’s business is nobody’s.” Each, desirous to avoid 
labor, leaves to others what is of general duty. Communism, 
which would introduce into human life the method of equal and 
universal duty in respect to all obligations, is, accordingly, an 
unreal and bootless project. 

On the other hand, as St. Thomas observes,* each person is 
more solicitous to procure that which shall belong to him alone 
than that which shall be the common property of all or of many. 
As the result of each one’s toil, if communism were the rule, 
would not be to add to his own possessions, but merely to the 
common stock, no sufficient reason appears to determine any 
individual to any one and specific employment ; for a character- 
istic of the overruling motive which now impels men to action 
in their several pursuits is the strong desire they have to make 


* Vide St. Thomas, Summa Theolog., 2, 2, q. 66, a 2. 
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something theirown. This removed, the incentive to action is 
weakened or destroyed. Men also choose the best and easiest 
means for making something their own. Whence each seeks 
that occupation to which he is best suited, and which will most 
easily produce the happiest and most substantial results for him- 
self. But why should one thus choose any species of labor, if the 
product of his exertions is merely to augment the general store, 
and if he be not permitted to reap and own the fruit of his toil? 
The occupations and pursuits of men would, as a direct and sure 
consequence of this system, decline and become extinct. 

It is, for these and other reasons, evident upon reflection that 
mankind accepts the primordial division of goods made by the 
original inhabitants of the earth. If the necessity for division of 
land and other species of property existed even in primitive 
days, for still stronger reasons does it exist at present. 

To recapitulate: There is a real distinction between pro- 
prietorship negatively in common and proprietorship positively 
in common. The former implies a general and undetermined 
right in many persons to what is equally owned by all, yet so 
that the right of each is checked and limited by the equal rights 
of others. The latter mode of holding and owning possessions 
denotes an unrestricted liberty in each individual of a multitude 
to appropriate and use whatsoever he lists, arbitrarily and unre- 
strained by the rights of others. Negatively common dominion 
over goods is proper to free rational beings. 

Goods are shared positively in common by physical and 
necessary agents, or such as are by Nature determined to operate 
by physical law. Even men in their capacity of merely natural 
agents have certain things given them positively in common by 
Nature, such as light and air. 

On the other hand, acting by deliberate choice and reason, 
they render certain other things, artificially made, positively 
common for the sake of utility. Brute animals, who operate 
only through vital and mechanical laws, have their goods made 
positively common to them, over the possession of which they 
scramble and fight, the strongest getting the largest share or all. 


“ More ferarum, 
Viribus editior cedebat, ut in grege taurus.” * 


Did God make the order of things thus also for rational ani- 


* “‘ When, as the stoutest bull commands the rest, 
The weaker by the stronger was opprest.” 
—Horace, bk, i. Sat. i. (Francis). 


** Propter cibum et coitum pugnant animalia.”—StT. THoMas, 
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mals? No; things were made equal to them all negatively, and 
were to be divided among themselves fairly, peaceably, rationally. 
If each person had the right primitively to whatever he appro- 
priated to himself arbitrarily and independently of others, then 
violence and brute force had to determine the division of goods 
whenever and wherever division became necessary. Each per- 
son has, 4 priort or from the Creator, the right to an equitable 
share in the goods primitively given to all. But the division of 
those goods, or the determination of individual shares, was left 
to be agreed on and arranged conventionally by men’s reason 
under the guidance of truth and justice—‘ per adinventionem 
rationis humane.’ Convention, which is civil law where the 
people are organized into a body politic, determines the dzviston 
of goods, and the mooted question with Mr. George and others 
relates to the equitable character and lawfulness of this division. 
The scholastic principle that it was made conventionally, or, as 
St. Thomas words it, “ secundum humanum condictum,” includes 
the entire matter, considered both a priori and 4 posteriori, or the 
division of things made antecedently to civil society and con- 
sequently on civil society’s coming into existence. This principle 
applied to Abraham and Lot as pertinently as it now applies to 
the people of the United States. 

It is of the very essence and definition of ownership that it 
includes the right to dispose of what is owned. Men have a real 
ownership in the land of the earth, and therefore they have a 
right to divide it and distribute it equitably amongst individuals. 
This has been their practice from primitive times: “The Lord 
had respect to Abel and to zs offerings; but to Cain and hes 
offerings he had no respect.” 

Natural law does not dictate that division of the land is per se 
and simply necessary, but only that it may be made, and in 
expediency should be made. Some communities, especially 
smaller ones, have held their land in common, the people agree- 
ing on the mode of occupying and cultivating it, and dividing 
among themselves the fruits of the soil. Ina large nation, how- 
ever, common ownership of land would not be practically pos- 
sible. That division of goods amongst nations and individuals 
was brought about by the just and rational consent of men is 
taught as an established truth by all the most eminent theo- 
logians from St. Augustine down to the last of the great scho- 
lastic authors. JAMEs A. CAIN. 
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IF ever there was a false tradition which gradually insinuated 
itself into the external forms of worship and led the people into 
ignorance and error as to its highest and purest expression, 
until it almost secured for itself the prescriptive right of “ cus- 
tom,” the prevailing fashion of the performance of church 
music is one. I say unhesitatingly that it deserves to be thus 
reproached, and calls for an honest, plain-spoken effort to do 
what one may towards diminishing its power and retarding its 
further enervating progress. 

It has done positive harm by direct appeals to the sensual 
passions, and deprived souls of the true spiritual nutriment 
of prayer, the communion of the spirit with God, by divert- 
ing the minds of the congregation from the chief object of 
their assembly before the altar, and substituting entertainment 
and amusement instead. 

The present erroneous tradition has taken the song out of 
the people’s\mouths and made them dumb and in great part 
listless lookers-on, spiritless and distracted, quickly wearied, and 
heartily glad when the religious performance is over. They 
have had little part in it and the least possible intelligent appre- 
ciation of it. 

The canon of this false tradition has no sanction in the rubrics 
of the ceremonial. What is that canon? It is plainly this: 
All singing in the divine offices of the Catholic Church, save the 
chanting by the priest, is to be done by a select number of sing- 
ers commonly but incorrectly styled “the choir,” and by them 
alone. One frequently hears even the Pope’s “ Choir” spoken 
of. It may seem but a little thing to misapply a word, and only 
one word ; but dangerous and disastrous heresies have before now 
based their point of departure from the unity of faith upon the 
false interpretation of but a word. So the wide-spread and per- 
nicious tradition in church-singing is due, in great measure, to the 
misuse of this little word “choir.” It is a word of distinct and 
definite signification, constantly found in directive and precep- 
tive rubrical laws, but employed more and more commonly, 
even to the ends of the earth, to convey quite another meaning, 
to imply a wholly opposite and forbidden order of things to that 
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contemplated by the rubrics. To me it is one of the most mar- 
vellous proofs of the divine safeguard of the ghurch, in the midst 
of the follies, the passions, and the interests of men, that no 
official recognition, no unguarded expression which might ap- 
pear to give a color of sanction to such abuses, has ever crept 
into her preceptive rubrics. 

Take, for instance, any untravelled American Catholic, other- 
wise well instructed in his religion, well educated in science 
and literature, and converse with him about church “choirs.” 
Tell him in general terms of the magnificent “choirs” you 
have seex in the great cathedrals and churches in Europe, 
also of the “choirs” you have heard sing in them. He will 
at once perceive that you are speaking of two distinct things— 
the place in these cathedrals called ¢he choir, and the select 
body of singers who perform the church music. If he has not 
made a special study of architectural details he will fancy 
you are describing, by the first, a sort of elevated gallery 
over the front doorways, containing an organ and seats for 
singers; and by the second the assemblage of singers in that 
enclosure, who may probably be a number of professional artists, 
men and women, such as he has seen and heard in great and 
small churches and cathedrals in the United States. 

No such place and no such singers as our American Catho 
lic would style the “choir” have any rubrical sanction. The 
Catholic Church does not nor ever did recognize any such 
an arrangement as he has always believed to be “quite the 
thing.” He is not much to be blamed for his ignorance, for on 
every hand, in city and in town, he sees new and even stately 
Catholic churches constantly being built without a seat for a 
singer in the sanctuary, nor even space enough provided to put 
one in it, but always with the usual organ-gallery over the door 
for that instrument and the “choir” of his untutored mind. He 
travels abroad, and if he misses the accustomed choir-singing 
performed behind his back he consoles himself that, at least, 
he generally finds the “ Masses” and the “ Vespers” performed 
by a select “ choir” in the chancel—which he now learns 7s the 
choir—or thereabouts. 

He is fond of fine music, vocal and instrumental, and he gets 
it. During Holy Week he inquires where they “do” the best of 
both kinds, and he does not fail to take advantage of the infor- 
mation obtained. He elbows his way through the crowd that 
throngs some great cathedral; is, disgusted, as a good Catholic 
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would be, at the behavior of no small number of the audience, 
sight-seers and concert-goers, who, however, like himself, are 
patiently enduring the lengthened services of the Tenebre, 
otherwise monotonous and tiresome, in order to hear the per- 
formance of some “ classical” or “renowned” Miserere sung by 
the cathedral “ choir.” 

Returned to America, he gives glowing descriptions of all the 
grand church music he has heard, and is quite an authority on 
the relative merits of Catholic church—singing ? No, of a truth, 
but of Catholic church-choirs. He knows no more of what 
Catholic church-singing ought to be than he ever knew, and the 
stories of his experience only go to confirm the canon of the 
erroneous tradition in his own mind and in the minds of his hear- 
ers that a// singing in the divine offices of the church ts to be done by 
a select body of singers, and by them alone. A choir is a body of 
singers, singing, it may be, over the doorways, behind the backs 
of the people, or in the chancel—which arrangement probably he 
thinks to be a mere matter of taste. And what are they for, if 
not to do a// the singing? He may probably have discovered 
that the term “choir,” as a place used to designate an organ-gal- 
lery, is a misnomer. But has he learned that the singing of a 
choir from ¢hat place is not only ignored by the rubrical laws of 
the Catholic Church, but has been distinctly prohibited? Does 
he know that by special legislative enactments, repeated from 
time to time, emanating from the Congregation of Rites—a judi- 
cial body of cardinals, appointed, on account of their learning 
and ability, to decide rubrical questions, and whose decisions are 
binding in conscience—“ choirs” and “choir galleries,” as he 
knows them, have been condemned ? 

I repeat, therefore, that the misuse of the word “choir” has 
had no little to do with building up and confirming the erroneous 
tradition concerning true church-singing, constantly affirming, 
as it does, the false canon above stated. 

But do not the rubrics contemplate a select body of singers at 
the church services? They do. Such a body is styled chorus in 
choro—a chorus in the choir. This chorus is sometimes also 
called the schola. Who are these persons? A select chorus of 
clerks, or male singers, vested in cassock and surplice, who, 
ranged in the choir, or sanctuary, sing i” chorus the Asperges, 
the Introit, Kyrie, Gloria, Gradual, Credo, Offertory, Sanctus, 
Agnus Dei, Communion, the responses at High Mass, and the 
antiphons, psalms, hymns, versicles, commemorations, etc., at 
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Vespers. A choir of men and women gathered in a gallery at 
the extreme end of the church, either hidden behind curtains or 
exposed to view, has neither been ever supposed or sanctioned 
by the ritual, much less the omission of nearly one-half of what is 
ordered to be sung, as is the custom with us in America. 

But have I not acknowledged that, at any rate, this rubrical 
chorus in choro should sing a// that there is to be sung? Yes, but 
not that they a/one should sing all. What I assert is that it is 
equally the part of the people assembled at Mass and Vespers to 
sing; that, barring a few portions of the Mass—chiefly those 
known as the Gradual, Offertory, and Communion, and most of 
the Introits, as being different every Sunday and festival, and 
more difficult of execution—the special office of the scho/a in the 
choir is to lead the whole congregation in singing all that is ap- 
pointed to be sung. And I affirm that the people ought, by in. 
struction, to be fitted to do their part, and that for many cen- 
turies, up to the time of the disastrous Protestant heresy of the 
Reformation, they actually did so. The era of the Reformation, 
coeval with the degradation of morals and manners in and out 
of the church, gave birth to the Romantic school in music and in- 
troduced the Mass and Vesper “concerts,” now become almost 
the rule in all Christian communities. Luther was wise in his 
day and generation, and when “the mouths of those who should 
sing unto the Lord were shut” in the Catholic churches by the 
sensual fashion of the times, he opened the mouths of zs follow- 
ers, and by their singing taught them his doctrine and fired 
their hearts with devotion to the new religion. He madea prac- 
tical and most successful application of the exhortation which 
the bishop is directed in the Pontifical to address to those whom 
he admits into the choir as members of the schola: “ Vide ut quod 
ore cantas corde credas, et quod corde credts opertbus comprobes’’—See 
that what thou singest with thy mouth thou believest in thy 
heart, and that what thou believest in thy heart thou provest by 
thy works. 

The assertion defies contradiction that many of our Catholic 
people in every class of society, from the highest to the lowest, 
about whose faith there is no question, are yet lacking in the 
knowledge of much that would make their worship more intelli- 
gent. They show, by their listless contentment with any state of 
things connected with the celebration of the religious services in 
the church, no matter how shabbily and imperfectly they may be 
conducted, that their participation in divine worship is routine. 
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They are wanting in fervor and hearty devotion, because they 
are denied all personal association with the service. The 
priest does his part and the choir do their part, but the people 
are almost like the ones whom the Lord describes as those that 
have eyes and see not, who have ears and hear not, neither do 
they understand with their heart. They accept with an apa- 
thetic indifference whatever is thrown at them in the shape of 
spiritual food, or even as wholesome correction, telling you, with 
an air of languid relief from the sense of responsibility, that it is 
“all plenty good enough.” 

Very pertinent to this are the words of a learned French 
ecclesiastic in a little work of his entitled Le saint Office con- 
sideré au point de vue de la pitté: 


“It is high time to ask ourselves if the worshippers have not become 
less devout through becoming less attentive to the services of the church, 
and if the szlence of our temples of religion has not brought on the sleep of 
souls.” 


In the discipline of the early church it was supposed that all 
the congregation of the faithful present at the Holy Sacrifice 
responded to the salutations and solemn invitations of the priest 
given to them to unite with him in prayer and acts of adora- 
tion, and such was the common practice up to the dawn of the 
Reformation. I have before me a very old reproduction of 
an ancient manuscript entitled “‘H eta Ae:rovpyia rob ayiod 
anxootoxov Iérpov, which purports, on good authority, to be 
the Mass of St. Peter. At the close of the Offertory we read as 
follows, quoting the Latin version given side by side with the 
Greek, and translating the rubrics into English : 


Then the priest in a distinct voice says: “ Dominus vobiscum.” 

The people: “ Et cum spiritu tuo.” 

The priest : “ Oremus,” 

The people : “ Domine, miserere,” three times. 

Then the priest in a loud voice sings the prayer, “ Prebe, Domine,” etc. 

The people: “Amen, Sanctus Deus, sanctus fortis.” And while the 
people sing the hymn,“ Thrice Holy,” the priest prays. 

After the Lavabo fhe priest in a distinct voice : “ Dominus vobiscum.” 

The people: “ Et cum spiritu tuo.” 

The priest : “ Ostia, ostia” (alluding to the closing of the doors and ae- 
parture of the catechumens). 

The people: “ Credo in unum Deum ” (chanting all the Creed). 

The priest : “Stemus honeste ; stemus cum reverentia,” etc. 

The people; “ Misericordiam ; pacem.” 

The priest (after a prayer) : “ Sursum corda,” 
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The people: ‘‘Habemus ad Dominum,” 
The priest : “ Gratiarum actiones submittamus Domino Deo nostro.” 
The people: “ Dignum et justum est.” 


The priest continues to chant the Preface. At the close of it 
the people sing the Sanctus. They answer “Amen” when the 
priest has pronounced the words of consecration. The entire 
Pater Noster is given to the people, and they respond to the 
usual salutations and prayers that follow. A rubric, referring to 
the parts assigned to the people, says: “ Populi vox est et can- 
torum,” confirming what has been above stated, that the people 
and the chanters (the schola, or chorus) sing together all that is to 
be sung. 

Neither can it be said that this is a custom wholly obsolete, 
and therefore its abolition universally recognized and practi- 
cally sanctioned by the church; for in many country towns and 
villages in Europe, and in some city churches, in the year of our 
Lord eighteen hundred and eighty-seven, happily preserved by 
their seclusion from the enervating poison of Renaissance in art 
and religion, one may still hear the Holy Sacrifice celebrated 
in this intelligent and devout manner. 

A writer in an old number of the Dudlin Review, commenting 
upon this, says: ‘“ Shall we ever see the day when, on entering a 
Catholic church during service-time, we shall be struck, not with 
the dampening spectacle of a congregation partly composed of 
unbelievers in the act of enjoying the pleasure of a Sunday con- 
cert, while the remainder, with closed books in their lap or by 
their side, wait patiently or impatiently till the prolonged and a 
hundred times repeated “Amen” of the Gloria or the Creed 
deigns to come toan end; but with the refreshing sight of an un- 
mixed body of true worshippers, learned and ignorant, high and 
low, rich and poor, unostentatiously led by a select choir, engaged in 
heartily singing the praises of Him in whose house they are 
assembled? Toso consoling and ¢ruly Catholic a state of things 
should all our reforms tend; for it will only be when it is es- 
tablished that we shall be able to taste the sweetness as well 
as delight in the beauty and feel the grandeur of that congrega- 
tional singing which so many desire, but which is incompatible 
with an encouragement in churches of the music of Don Giovannt, 
Fidelio, Il Barbiere, and Faust.” 

There is no better way of getting at the “ mind” of the church 
than to peruse the decisions and exhortations emanating from 
a council, because it is the voice of the Holy Ghost speaking, 
VOL, XLV.—29 
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rather than the members who compose those august assemblies. 
Who but the Spirit of God suggested the dictum about this 
matter of the Second Plenary Council of Baltimore in 1866? Was 
there the least evidence that congregational singing was a ques- 
tion worthy of consideration in America, or that the state of 
things in this country would in any respect warrant a decree of 
encouragement from the bishops assembled in that council? I 
doubt if one of the prelates thought at the outset that it was 
worth while testifying while there to the true doctrine and prac- 
tice of the church on this subject, however deeply many of them 
must have felt about it. Not a single voice, loud enough to reach 
the ears of those, like myself, who were eager to hear, had been 
ever raised to draw attention to it. The old erroneous tradition 
held universal sway throughout all their dioceses. But what did 
they say when the Holy Ghost spoke by their mouths? 

“Moreover, we judge it to be most desirable that the rudi- 
ments of the Gregorian chant be taught and practised in paro- 
chial schools, and thus, the number of those who can chant well 
increasing more and more, gradually the greater part of the 
people, according to the usage of the primitive church yet preserved 
in many places, may be able to join with the sacred ministers and 
choir in singing Vespers and other similar offices, which will be 
the source of edification to all.” 

In the decrees of the Council of Rodez in 1850 we read: “ We 
admonish all that in the celebration of the divine praises every 
one, of whatsoever age, condition, or sex, should unite their voices 
with the choir of the angels and of the priests with piety and 
simplicity.” 

Also in the decrees of the Council of Bordeaux in 1850: “ We 
wish the parish priests to see that boys and choir-singers are 
taught, who will be able to execute the ceremonies and chant in 
a religious and praiseworthy manner, and that the people be 
solicited and urged to sing with them.” Another council of the 
same diocese in 1859 adds: “ Finally, we exhort all the faithful 
that they should always unite their voices with the singing of 
the chanters.”’ 

A council of the diocese of Westminster in 1852, after urging 
the instruction of boys in the chant, adds: “And so gradually it 
will come to pass, what we most earnestly desire, that we shall 
hear the whole congregation of the people singing together with 
one voice and heart.” 

Many other councils in their decrees suppose the people to 
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sing by their regulations preventing them singing any songs 
during the divine offices which are not conformable to the lan- 
guage and words of the liturgy. 

Cardinal Bona in his explanation of the Mass goes into minute 
details to prove that the people should respond to the priest, 
and even shows that there is good reason to believe that the 
collects were prayers to be sung conjointly or collectively by 
priest and people, to which he invites them by the word 
Oremus—Let us pray. 

Describing the spirit of worldliness which prevailed so 
widely in Catholic society at the time of the Reformation, and 
which brought that scourge upon the sensual, enervated civiliza- 
tion of that unhappy epoch, Dom Guéranger, the learned Abbot 
of Solesmes, says: ‘“ Faith was weakened, rationalism became 
fearfully developed; and now our age seems threatened with 
what is the result of these evils—the subversion of all social 
order. Countries which still continued to be Catholic were in- 
fected with that spirit of pride which is the enemy of prayer. 
The modern spirit would have it that prayer is not action. 
There were found men who said, Let us abolish all the festival 
days of God from the earth, and then came upon us that calamity 
which brings all others with it, and which the good Mardochai 
besought God to avert from his nation when he said, Shut not, 
O Lord, the mouths of them that sing to thee !” 

Well does this wise old monk call it a calamity when the 
people sing no more. During the hours of home life, at the 
social gathering, on the days which commemorate the nation’s 
honor and her deeds of valor, or in the times of honest struggle 
in the arena of politics, the coming together of the company, 
their mingled intercourse, and the hour of separation are naturally 
marked by a common, enthusiastic, hearty song expressive of 
what fills their hearts full. Let such occasions pass in dull, sul- 
len silence, and does not every one know that either the bond of 
Sympathy is not there or trouble is afoot? A truth that is 
equally applicable in its most elevated sense to those assemblies 
of the people beneath the vaulted arches of their temples of 
religion, the very sanctuaries of praise, the home of divine friend- 
ship and brotherhood, the consecrated halls of heavenly song 
where the soldiers of the cross gather around the standard of 
their King to celebrate his everlasting and saving victory ! 

Well was it said by a keen observer of human nature that 
he would rather write the nation’s songs than make its laws. 
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Song is the voice of Nature, and doubly so the heartfelt utter- 
ance of grace. All speech is a melody of greater or less variety 
of tone, but when the mind is overwhelmed in the contemplation 
of some noble, inspiring truth, or the heart-strings throb with 
tumultuous emotions of joy, of love, or of sorrow, then the 
mouth, made eloquent, can no longer content itself with the tones 
of a common utterance or with the listless accents of every-day 
life and business, but with quick instinct intones the melodious 
rhythm of the song, the hymn, the psalm, the dirge. “ Beatus 
populus,” exclaims the Psalmist, “ qui scit jubilationem”—Blessed 
is the people who know jubilation. When joy is jubilant, the 
happy one sings. 

The aim of this paper has been to show not only that the 
people in our religious services may sing, but that they ought to 
sing, that it is the best thing to be done, and that it is a spiritual 
damage to them not to sing. When the people are deprived of 
participation in the services of religion by being debarred the 
only way they can actively share in them, they in great part fall 
back into a dull, perfunctory, ignorant attendance, content with a 
reperusal of the same invariable round of piously-worded prayers 
which they find in their Paths to Paradise, Keys of Heaven, 
Golden Manuals, or some other prayer-books, glad to be relieved 
occasionally by quietly sitting still, thinking of nothing in 
particular and enjoying the unreligious singing by the “ choir.” 
Many and many a time I have wondered whether the intel- 
ligent men and women at High Mass were not more or less 
ashamed of being silent spectators of the public offices of their 
church—a position which they were forced to assume by the 
false tradition I have been combating. I have fancied that, 
despite their respect for authority and readiness to believe it 
must be all right, their natural sense of humiliation at being 
thus made nothing of—the High Mass being performed by the 
performers duly appointed just the same whether they were 
there or not—did not sometimes make them suspect that it was 
not, after all, just what it should be. 

There is no question as to what High Mass and Vespers 
would be if celebrated according to the highest and most per- 
fect standard of excellence desired by the church, and what 
would be hailed as the purest exemplification of Christian 
worship. It would be the divine services sung together by 
priest, choir, and all the people present. 

I am arguing now only for the principle. Let us settle that 
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first. Is what I have said true, or is it not? As to its feasibil- 
ity, that is quite another question. AS to that it is enough to 
say here that what is, is feasible. Ad esse ad posse valet illatio, 
I know that more than one will say that there is “a lion in the 
road without,” but the reply should be: “If thy servant be not 
hindered, though there be twenty lions lying in wait, yet in the 
name of the Lord will I go out and slay them.” 
ALFRED YOUNG. 





IN THE STARLIGHT. 


ABOVE that Orient land of story, 
When Christ came down to dwell on earth, 
There shone a star of wondrous glory 
In token of His blesséd birth: 
The Magi saw; nor space nor danger 
Availed their royal feet to stay ; 
They laid their gifts before the manger, 
Adored their God, and went their way. 


In the bright winter sky which arches 
Its jewelled vault from earth afar, 
The planets keep their wonted marches, 

Nor need is there of signal star ; 
For the remotest ones that glisten 
In yonder firmament to-night, 
If to their voice we only listen, 
And hear their messages aright, 
Will speak of Him as unto them 
Once spoke the star of Bethlehem. 
WILLiaM D. KELLEY. 




























A GREAT LADY. 


A GREAT LADY. 


I HAD heard of her vaguely for some time before I went to 
Italy. It so chanced that during my girlhood I was made the 
bearer of a letter and a package from Mrs. S. C. Hall to our poet 
Longfellow—a souvenir of Tom Moore and Leigh Hunt, and at 
the same time some trifle connected with the history of Dante. 
The first mention of the great poet’s lineal descendants was then 
made to me. Mrs. Hall spoke of the Alighieri family in Italy 
and alluded to their living in Bologna. All this came back in a 
sudden vivid flash years later, when, finding myself in Italy, pre- 
paring for what I supposed was an ordinary afternoon visit to 
an Italian lady of rank living in a certain dignified splendor, I 
learned that | should see the last lineal descendant of the creator 
of the Paradiso. 

It was decidedly startling. Everything connected with 
Dante seemed so remote. Even such meagre opportunities as I 
had had near Bologna for beholding ruins had impressed me 
with a sense of the indefinable antiquity of the land I was in, and 
there certainly was something bewildering in the fact that I, 
habited in a nineteenth-century costume, giving a certain amount 
of care and thought to details of my dress—to long Swedish 
gloves, for instance, and a carefully-arranged veil and Langtry 
bonnet—was about to call upon the one human being in the world 
who represented the family of the man who wrote of Paradiso, 
of Purgatory, and of the Inferno, who loved Beatrice, and whose 
mournful eyes and solemn profile the pencil of Giotto has ren- 
dered famous. Looking back, however, the very incongruities 
of that first visit complete the charm of the reminiscence. Our 
starting point was a villa which my mother had rented from the 
Marescalchi family through their agent. At this moment its 
predominant aspect was of bloom, white marble, and points 
which caught the sunshine effectually, therefore it was not easy 
to feel in keeping with the influence of the moment. Stepping 
out on to a terrace, whose slope was a bed of heliotrope, tak- 
ing our way down an avenue bordered by roses whose time of 
blossom was begun but yesterday, and lifting our faces to the 
serenest and most joyous Italian sky, it was difficult to feel in 
sympathy with anything but the actual present; yet there was 
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the undercurrent of strong feeling about the place to which we 
were going—the people whom we were to see. 

The hills about Bologna, dotted as they are with villas or 
more secluded country residences, are almost inaccessible unless 
a donkey carriage is used. No heavy vehicle, no ordinary 
horses are worth anything up and down those verdant slopes, 
and, rude as the mode of transit seems, one becomes easily accus- 
tomed to the ambling jog-trot of the donkeys and the low, com- 
fortable little wagons which they draw. We started in ours, 
taking a downward road, which led through a sort of alley-way 
of cypress trees, past a monastery which has its history and 
peculiar charm. Many saints have spent days of their lives 
there, consecrating nearly every room in the long, quaint build- 
ing. The shrine of St. Peter of Alcantara is close by; a peace- 
ful little grotto where on his feast-day, a little later, we were 
thankful to be among the number kneeling outside the railing 
which divides it from the roadway. In the monastery chapel 
St. Peter, as well as St. Francis of Assisi, frequently celebrated 
Mass, and here also St. Anthony of Padua preached the first 
memorable sermon of his life. We were shown in the bare little 
convent parlor fragments of St. Anthony’s dress, the sandals 
worn by his patient feet, the staff he carried, and part of his 
rough serge tunic. These are preserved reverently, not to be 
shown as curiosities, but faithfully guarded by the few monks 
who now dwell in the convent, men so well known as agents for 
all that is charitable, self-sacrificing, and good that the most 
lawless depredations of the Italian government have not dared 
to touch them. Just beyond the irregular pile of buildings 
which constitute the monastery there is a gateway dividing one 
road from the other, and through this we passed, curving around 
the hillsides, our donkeys guided by a handsome Italian lad, 
whose charge it was to keep them in order, while he urged them 
on by means of sundry half-whispered remarks and flecks from a 
slim, ornamental-looking whip. The country on either side of 
us presented a mingling of the rugged and the purely and peace- 
fully pastoral. The irregularities were many, and such diversities 
as occurred gave an impression of very careless tillage. Below 
us to the right the city of Bologna showed its red and yellow 
tones. Still further the plain of Lombardy lay smiling to the 
sky, while a distant thin, blue line, which we knew to be the 
Adriatic, its bosom fretted with sapphires, caught and held the 
sunshine of the day. Where out of Italy can such a scene be 
produced? Where else could a rugged, brownish slope such as 
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rose to the left of the road we were travelling seem so divinely 
picturesque? The sunshine and the sky above us seemed to 
draw together into harmony the dark hillside, the red and yel- 
low stonework of the town, and the distant limpid waters. The 
breaks were only accents in the picture; the variations only 
points of emphasis in the vividly colored scene. By a slow but 
sure ascent we journeyed along, reaching at last a ponderous 
iron gateway, which six hundred years ago had opened to re- 
ceive the Joyous Knights who made their home in this dwelling, 
occupied, at the time of which I write, by the last descendant of 
Dante. These Joyous Knights of the thirteenth century origi- 
nated in a band of Italian gentlemen whose object it was to pre- 
serve the spirit of the church in the midst of a life which was of 
necessity worldly; the actual limit of their discipline or rule I 
cannot give, but it is well known that they were not only the 
preservers of much that was ennobling and beautiful in the 
medizeval spirit of the church, but also of much that was educa- 
tional and elevating in the towns of Italy to which they be- 
longed. 

I believe that this dwelling of the knights had been long un- 
tenanted when Madame Gozzadini purchased it, and restored at 
least one wing of the fine, monastic-looking place. She and her 
husband had for twenty years been forming a collection with 
which they purposed founding a museum in Bologna; and at the 
time of my visit they were living quietly in what they called 
“ The Hermitage,” although they received their intimate friends; 
Minghetti, Cesare Canti, the Cardinal Archbishop of Bologna, 
and many others going to them constantly, and creating a very 
brilliant salon. A man-servant in gorgeous livery conducted us on 
our arrival down a dim, wide corridor into one of those rooms, pe- 
culiarly Italian, whose vast proportions seem to lose their coldness 
when the windows are many and the outlook is of a blooming 
garden and luxurious verdure. The great room had its point of in- 
terest near to the western window. Ina shining space, carpeted 
irregularly with rugs, were tables strewn with books and odds 
and ends, deep-seated chairs, a divan, and wide, low foot-stools. 
A group of people were standing or sitting there, and from them 
Madame Gozzadini detached herself quickly, and came forward 
to greet us. The phrase I had heard used in connection with 
her—‘“a great lady”’—flashed across my mind as this daughter 
of the Alighieris approached. Small, slenderly formed, no longer 
young, something about her yet gave the title a special fitness. 
Every movement was dignified and gracious. Her smile was 
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ineffably sweet, and her expression one of deep intellectuality, 
while the flash of her rich jewels seemed no less in harmony with 
her whole hearing than the entire simplicity of her manner. She 
welcomed us cordially, and presently we were part of the ani- 
mated company. The countess and her husband, a superb-look- 
ing, elderly man, entered with enthusiasm into the conversation, 
guiding it now and then, or following the drift of their guests’ 
remarks with the peculiar charm of manner in which well-bred 
Italians excel. Madame Gozzadini was equally fluent whether 
speaking French or Italian, and passed rapidly from one to the 
other, occasionally making use of an English phrase with an 
excellent accent, although I believe that language was one of the 
few she did not speak well. As easily, thought I, could this last 
of the Alighieris have entertained one of those brilliant com- 
panies whom Folco Portinari, the father of Dante’s Beatrice, was 
wont to gather in his Florentine garden; as readily could she 
have fused the various elements which must have existed in that 


colony under the shadow of San Martino’s Church, to which the ° 


poet belonged during his years of dreamland and romance. 
Presently a portiére at the lower end of the room moved, and 
the very beautiful and only daughter of the house, Princess Z——, 
joined us. This lady’s fair inheritance includes so much of old 
Bologna as to make her recognized as a power in the city, while 
her beauty and accomplishments have made her famous in nearly 
all the capitals of Europe. I could not help thinking how strange 
it was to see this dazzling nineteenth-century figure—this charm- 
ing woman dressed in one of Worth’s latest creations, her blonde 
hair arranged after the most approved. fashion of the moment, her 
very bangles suggesting the caprice of the hour—in this medizval 
monastery, herself the last link with the family who gave to the 
Florence of the thirteenth century much of its social charm! 
Still more incongruous did it seem to me, a little later, to be led 
by the young princess through the old house, up and down cor- 
ridors whose very shadows seemed to be of centuries gone by, 
and whose various objects of interest, including family relics 
hundreds of years old, were displayed by her with careless 
touches, and not the least apparent “feeling” for their antiquity ! 
Finally we reached the roof, or loggia, of the house, whence 
we gazed upon a landscape fruitful and suggestive, the princess 
pointing out to me various objects of interest. And from our 
point of vantage we swept, the country for miles. Away off, 
lifting its fair proportions to the evening sky, we could see 
Michele in Bosco, whose gardens, terraces, and luxuriant groves 
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concentrated much of the soft radiance which the evening in Italy 
gathers to itself, diffusing it as some dreamy painter might let 
drift the colors of his palette, the whole being full ,of that in- 
effable lingering charm which belongs only, it seems to me, to 
the Italian atmosphere, the Italian sky, the Italian waters, let the 
moment be of sunrise, of sunset, twilight, or the pale guardian- 
ship of the moon. Before us lay the town of Bologna, the gray 
or brown tones of the houses, with the spots of orange color here 
and there, gaining picturesqueness from this distant view, while 
beyond the furthest outline of buildings the old city was com- 
passed by a country rich in color and diversified by many un- 
dulations, white roadways winding like ribbons up and down, the 
plains dotted here and there by churches whose spires were up- 
lifted to the last rays of the sunlight, and the sound of whose 
bells came to our ears as soft and soothing as the music of falling 
water or the wind among pine-trees at evening. Away off the 
thin line of water was touched into serenest blue, and the sky 
held the fairest sapphire tints until, an hour later, the day faded 
slowly on the western horizon in trails of primrose and palest 
amber. 

It seemed natural, sitting by Dante’s descendant, and with so 
much that was suggestive of Guelf and Ghibelline in the country 
about us, to think of the poet and the people from whom these 
Gozzadinis were descended, that family of Alighieris who early 
in the thirteenth century established themselves in the neighbor- 
hood of San Martino’s Church in Florence. The story of the 
poet’s life need not be given here. It is only of the period when 
he made one of that large Alighieri circle, when he knew and 
loved Beatrice, that I need speak, and, passing over the years of 
his prime, come to the date of his death, and the facts connected 
with his burial and sepulchre. Few people who read the Divine 
Comedy seem to remember that the splendid Florence of to-day 
was not the Florence of the poet. When the child destined to 
make the name of Alighieri famous was baptized in the old bap- 
tistery, it was a building of flint, gray and dull to outward view. 
The cathedral now dominating the square was not built. The 
tall houses in the neighborhood where Dante’s boyhood was 
spent approached each other closely across a threadway of 
street, and as yet showed no touch of Tuscany in their archi- 
tecture. Bargello and the Palazzo Vecchio were only in process 
of erection. Santa Croce, Maria Novella, and the Campanile of 
Giotto were beauties imprisoned in the inspiration of the future, 
and Dante lifted his people to the skies from a Florence whose 
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predominant aspect was of the tumult of Guelf and Ghibelline, 
Neri and Bianchi, Albizzi and Medici. The Alighieris lived in 
the houses thronging together near the cathedral square. At 
present only one old doorway of the houses remains—a remnant 
of the building in which Dante was born—but we know from the 
records of his life that within this limited circle of streets the 
early years of the poet’s life were spent. If he had few oppor- 
tunities of extending his knowledge of the world, he had rare 
chances of studying human nature, for the Alighieris and their 
friends were very hospitable, and the circle in which the lad was 
a constant, if voiceless, member, included the Portinaris to whom 
Dante’s Beatrice belonged, the Donati, Forese, and Piccardas ; 
and that he was keen to observe all the characteristics of his 
people he gave proofs later when he set forth his studies of 
human nature in immortal verse. The festivals of the city drew 
together these family cliques, not entirely separating them from 
the outer world, and yet concentrating whatever they had to 
contribute for mutual entertainment or intellectual elevation. 
Dante, we can well imagine, moved among the crowd, always a 
majestic boy, with the stamp of the future on his brow, and the 
solemnity of his soul evident from the first encounter with that 
child of the Portinaris, Folco’s daughter Beatrice. 

Boccaccio tells the story of their meeting. A May-day feast 
in 1275 was the occasion for a large family party in Folco Porti- 
nari’s gardens. Dante Alighieri, a boy of ten years, was among 
the guests, and, according to the custom of the time, served the 
tables of the elders with other children of his age and family, 
dining with them later, and being permitted to enjoy the childish 
games which belonged to the festive day. Suddenly Beatrice 
Portinari appeared. A child of eight years, clad, to use his own 
words, in a dress of a “ most noble color and subdued ; a goodly 
crimson girdle adorned in such sort as best suited her tender 
age.” Her dazzling beauty, her candid loveliness of manner, 
her exquisite grace and sprightly wit took the boy’s young heart 
and fancy passionately captive. ‘The spirit of life,” he wrote 
later, recording these first impressions, “ which hath its dwelling 
in the sacred chambers of my heart, began to tremble violently.” 

But Dante’s predominant feeling seems to have been a reve- 
rence which forbade him, even years later, to lay the constant 
heart at Beatrice’s feet. Whether they even met during the 
nine years which Dante mentions as elapsing between this first 
vision of angelic loveliness and a second memorably-recorded 
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occasion we do not know, but it is to be presumed that families 
so intimate as the Alighieris and Portinaris gave the young peo- 
ple some chance of developing an acquaintance no one seems to 
have objected to; still, Dante’s record of seeing Beatrice nine 
years later reads as though he had known little of her in the in- 
terval. Down the narrow street she comes, “this wonderful 
creature,” as he calls her, “ between two ladies who were older 
than she.” She turns her eyes “ towards the place where I stood 
in great timidity, and in her ineffable courtesy saluted me so 
graciously that I seemed then to see to the heights of all bless- 
edness.” 

Was ever love story purer, sweeter, or sadder than this of the 
great poet? Beatrice, rapturously as he describes her, seems to 
have scorned the idea of his love. Evil reports coming to her 
ears of the young Alighieri, she withdrew even that “ ineffable 
courtesy’ of manner and gave him not even casual recognition. 
Perhaps it was as well for the young man that other things 
forced themselves on his attention at the time. The Alighieri 
family had their own contentions, and the two parties whose 
heads were later so cruelly to affect the poet's life were begin- 
ning to form in the Florence of that tumultuous day. The 
battle between the Ghibelline forces and Arezzo absorbed Bea- 
trice’s lover. Strange tragedies were going on at this moment 
in Italy which later concentrated for Dante all that he could 
feel of patriotism, poetry, romance, or art, but he seems then to 
have heeded but slightly tales which later he made imperishable 
in his verse. In the tower of Pisa Count Ugolino was perish- 
ing ; a little later the fiercely pathetic story of Francesca da Ri- 
mini came to its tragic close; but such passionate transactions 
of that emotional period—that love-fraught generation wherein 
men and women, it would seem, sacrificed everything for the tri- 
umph of love or hate—moved Dante Alighieri to no outbursts 
of the devotion which was like a “ never-ceasing prayer ” in his 
heart. So far as he was concerned Beatrice Portinari, “ crowned 
and clad with humility,” was a vision too angelic or remote for 
the daily joys of life, and at last—very soon—Dante, knowing 
that she was failing in health, was compelled to go off to battle, 
to Campaldino, where he fought more conscious of the presence 
of his mistress in his heart than of the foe before him. He 
was writing a canzone in her honor a little later when a messen- 
ger arrived—the Lady Beatrice was no more! In his sonnet he 
tells us that the angels asked God for this fair being, but the Al- 
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mighty stayed his hand a little while, since on earth was “ one 
who expects to lose her.’ The prayer of the angels, however, 
was granted. Dante found himself “alone for ever” in 1290. 
Strange, simple story of a poet’s dream in the midst of the wild 
warfare of love and despair going on about him! The echoes of 
bliss or misery in other lives seem to have floated past him while 
he sat dreaming in the shadow of San Martino, filled by a sense 
of the utter unapproachableness of the object of his love, uncon- 
scious of aught but the purity of his own story, the tale given later 
toall posterity, but never breathed to Beatrice herself. No pres- 
sure of the hand, no tender meeting of the eyes, no faintest touch 
of his lips on hers had the poet to remember, and yet all that was 
to be recorded of the emotional part of his life belongs to Bea- 
trice alone. Gemma, the woman whom the poet married later 
and who was the mother of his children, is a voiceless creature 
in this vibrating past. He tells us nothing of her. The loyalty 
which was in the Alighieri blood made him constant, but the 
fires of his youth had burned out all possibility of romance. His 
devotion to the mystic Beatrice presents him to us, aureole- 
crowned and illumined, as a man who gave all and asked nothing 
in return! A strange, fantastic, shadow-like lover, whose very 
eyes droop before his mistress, whose speech falters, and whose 
step is reluctant until that prayer of the angels is heard, and he 
pours out his passion on pages “ writ in fire,” imperishable—im- 
mortal as he would have us feel his lady was herself. 

Thence we pass on to his death. The world knows all the 
story of his eventful, mournful life. In 1321, at Ravenna, the 
poet fell ill of a consuming fever and died, a strange fate pur- 
suing the place of his sepulture and his bones themselves, until 
in 1865 a royal commission was appointed by the king of Italy, 
with Count Gozzadini for its president, the object being to 
discover Dante Alighieri’s remains and entomb them suitably 
before the celebration of the sixth centenary of the great poet’s 
birth. 

Intensely interesting were the memorials of that investiga- 
tion, which Count Gozzadini showed me, and, as I believe no 
complete account of the search for Dante’s remains made by this 
official commission has been published in English, I will tell the 
story as I know it, drawing actual facts, dates, etc., from the re- 
port of the commissioners under Gozzadini, which I believe ex- 
ists for the public only in the Italian copy officially retained at 
Turin. 
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Count Gozzadini’s appointment was made as a compliment to 
his wife, Maria Alighieri, and also because of his well-known sci- 
entific and historical erudition. 

The instructions to the commissioners were literally as fol- 
lows: 


“To collect, as far as possible, all information, whether written dr tra- 
ditional, relating to the sepulchre of Dante, and to the incidents connected 
with the burial or removal of his remains, between the years 1321 and 1677, 
inclusive. 

“To ascertain whether the bones of Dante were removed in 1677 from 
the sepulchre in which they were placed by the Frati Minori, and, if so, to 
discover the locality to which they were conveyed. 

“ To examine the wooden chest in the Braccioforte sepulchral chapel, 
said to contain the bones of Dante, particularly for the purpose of ascer- 
taining whether the chest bears any marks by which it may be referred to 
the year 1677, or any other year. 

“ To ascertain, as far as possible, whether the human bones in the above 
chest are such as might have belonged to a man who ceased to live at the 
age when Dante died, and to examine with great minuteness the cranium, 
and compare it with the cast taken from the mask of Dante bequeathed by 
the Marquis Torrigiani to Florence and preserved in the Royal Uffizi Gal- 
lery. 

“The commissioners are, moreover, invited and authorized to make any 
further investigations within or without the above sepulchral chapel which 
may be at all likely to throw further light on the particular subject of this 
inquiry, due care being at the same time taken that no investigations be 
made without the full concurrence of the municipality of Ravenna.” 


The deputation, headed by Count Gozzadini, arrived in Ra- 
venna on the 6th of June, 1865, to begin the investigation. The 
authorities of the town met them, and offered every facility and 
courtesy. The first part of the work was tracing the interment 
of the poet. 

All historians or commentators agree that Dante Alighieri 
died September 14, 1321, and was interred near the church of 
the Frati Minori. How long, however, the poet’s bones re- 
mained undisturbed is doubtful. As the Cardinal of Bologna in 
1491 was known to have the intention of removing them, two 
braye Florentines undertook a temporary defence of the tomb, but 
new apprehensions in 1519 impelled the friars of San Francisco to 
remove the remains, while the Florentine people petitioned to 
have them transferred to their city. Fierce quarrels prevailed 
later between the Frati Minori and the commune of Ravenna 
concerning the jurisdiction of the tomb. While certain repairs 
were in progress a large body-guard was employed to watch 
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and protect the workmen, and the sepulchre was enclosed in a 
heavy iron railing, the key of the entrance being given to the 
heads of the commune for safe keeping. The war, however, still 
raged between the friars and the commune until a curious in- 
cident brought about a decision as to whether the sepulchre was 
in the charge of a civil or ecclesiastical body. In 1592 three 
prisoners escaped, and flying to Dante’s tomb claimed the right 
of the protection of sanctuary. The archbishop promptly 
decided that the place of the poet’s sepulture was not sacred. 
The friars then declared that Dante’s remains had been secretly 
conveyed away, and this question remaining undecided, Cardinal 
Gonzaga in 1780 ordered the tomb opened. Noclear record of 
the result was given, but the general impression that it was 
found empty prevailed. What had become of the bones of the 
poet remained a mystery until, in view of the celebration of 
Dante’s sixth centenary, the royal commission was appointed 
to investigate certain discoveries made by the authorities in 
Ravenna. 

In order to increase an interest in the tomb of Dante, it was 
decided to remove the wall adjoining the chapel of the Braccio- 
forte in Ravenna, thus disclosing the tomb fully to view. The 
work was begun on the 27th of May, and the same day a recess 
within a closed part of the wall came to light, from which tum- 
bled a rude wooden chest, which was broken open in the fall. A 
human skull and bones appeared, and inscriptions inside and out 
were observable. As there was every reason to conjecture that 
these were the remains of. the poet, the authorities conveyed the 
chest to safe keeping, placing it under the charge of the National 
Guard until the arrival, on June 6, of President Count Gozza- 
dini and the learned gentlemen of his party. 

A careful deliberation decided Count Gozzadini to investi- 
gate the sepulchre before examining the mysterious chest and its 
contents. Accordingly, on the morning of June 7, the com- 
missioners, the syndic of Ravenna, municipal authorities and 
deputies from Florence witnessed the opening of the tomb 
' under Count Gozzadini’s direction, and the result was the dis- 
covery of portions of a human skeleton, some dust and laurel 
leaves. All of these were carefully collected, and on June 11 
the chest and its contents were formally examined in the pres- 
ence of the same august and scientific body. 

The chest, Count Gozzadini told me, could not have been 
made by a carpenter. It was hastily constructed, and later in- 
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vestigations went to prove that it was made by the Frate 
Antonio Santi, who was chancellor of the convent in 1677, and 
who evidently hastily collected and concealed the remains. An 
inscription on the chest read as follows: 


“ Dantis Ossa 
A me Fre. Antonio Santi 
Hic Posita 
Ano 1677 Die 19 Octobris.” 


Historical research was made and the fact of Fra Santi’s 
chancellorship established, also that no meetings of the chapter 
were held during some years, so that Fra Santi, who doubtless 
had his own reasons for having concealed Dante’s bones, was 
the better able to keep his secret. 

The commissioners, two or more of whom were skilled phy- 
sicians, now proceeded to compare the fragments found in the 
tomb with those in the chest. All agreed perfectly, and the 
skull exactly corresponded in conformation to the famous mask 
of the Uffizi Gallery in Florence. No doubt, therefore, existing 
that these were actually the poet’s bones, the commissioners 
gave their testimony unanimously. A careful record was made 
of the conformation of the skull, Count Gozzadini, although 
no believer in the science of Gall, permitting a phrenological 
report, which sets forth that the head shows unusually de- 
veloped prominences indicating benevolence, veneration, in- 
dependence, self-esteem, pride, conscientiousness, mechanical 
design, sculpture and architecture, while a high order of brain 
power was evident. A curious prominence between the middle 
and upper part of the frontal bone was observed. 

On the 25th of June the remains, placed under a glass case in 
the Braccioforte chapel, were exposed to public view and then 
solemnly reinterred. 

Countess Gozzadini, in relating these interesting events, 
added that a number of people became alarmed lest, as the 
poet’s descendant and an Alighieri, she would lay a claim of some 
sort to the much-disputed-over tomb! Nothing could have been 
further from her thoughts or those of her husband, but spies 
were set to watch them, and quite unwittingly the count gave 
some color to their alarm. In virtue of his wife’s name the 
authorities decided to present Count Gozzadini with a small urn 
and a minute portion of Dante’s ashes. Fearing to arouse the 
suspicions of the people, they went at night to the chapel to 
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procure and enshrine the dust of Madame Gozzadini’s illustrious 
ancestor; but an alarm spread that they were stealing the re- 
mains, and a frantic mob pursued them to their hotel and were 
only appeased by the appearance of the officials on a balcony, 
who told the story and declared the poet’s bones unharmed. 

The dust, obtained with so much peril, rested in its shrine 
among other memorials of the past, a very small bit, I believe, 
having been sent to Longfellow. A splendidly illuminated and 
bound “Dante Memorial Volume” was shown us, which had 
been prepared by the city of Bologna as a wedding gift to the 
fair daughter of the house, the last of the Alighieris. 

I fain would linger over personal recollections of Madame 
Gozzadini, whose remarkable life closed suddenly after that 
bright October. Her whole time was devoted to the museum 
for the next year, and it was to be opened with all the pomp and 
bravery of an official occasion, and formally presented to the 
city which the descendant of Dante loved as passionately as he 
had loved Florence. Deputations from Florence, Ravenna, Pisa, 
Turin, etc., flocked into the old town, the day was declared a 
legal holiday, and Madame Gozzadini, having spent a fatiguing 
five or six hours in the new museum on the eve of the presenta- 
tion, retired to her “ Hermitage” to rest, as she said, and be 
bright on the long-looked-for morning. Her husband had some 
final papers to prepare and she bade him good-night early, going 
to her room cheerful and exhilarated by the feeling that the toil 
of years was to have its crown of success on the morrow. She 
dismissed her maid with an injunction to be sure and call her in 
full time for a careful toilette and quiet breakfast with her 
husband. No hint of weakness was in voice or manner, and the 
dread messenger must have come on swift and noiseless feet, for 
they found her in an attitude of peaceful repose when the event- 
ful day awoke, lying with her cheek resting on her hand, but the 
stillness not to be broken ever upon earth! Afar off, the city of 
Bologna was awakening to do its beloved patroness and friend 
the very highest civic honor. The processions were forming ; 
speeches were being rehearsed, and crowds in gay “festa” dress 
thronging the public squares and streets, but the great lady for 
whom this earthly crown was waiting had received a visitor 
whose treasures were those no human hand could bestow. 


Lucy C. LILLIE.. 
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DR. BROWNSON IN BOSTON. 


MANY, doubtless, will wonder that such a philosophical mind 
as Brownson’s should have dwelt so long amidst the entangle- 
ments of socialistic politics. But that is the very kind of a mind 
to do it, if socialism will offer a solution of the problem of human 
misery. And see the result: When Brownson had finally studied 
and thought out the scientific basis of the political order, he pro- 
duced what may be considered his greatest work—the greatest 
work yet written in America on general politics—7he Ameri. 
can Republic, The gravity of the topics is not equal to that of 
his philosophical treatises. But fundamental political questions 
are grave enough for any philosopher, and they are not obscure 
to minds of Brownson’s order, and through the medium of his 
style they become comprehensible to the average intellect. 

An incident which bears on this side of his character escaped 
my memory in preparing the last article of this series. Some- 
where about 1835 or 1836 our Workingman’s party invited him 
to deliver a Fourth of July oration in New York. My brothers 
and I secured his consent, and we hired the large dining-hall of 
the old Washington Hotel, situated on the site of the present 
Stewart building, Broadway and Chambers Street. Brownson 
never was more earnest in his life than in that address. I have 
forgotten the exact matter of the oration, but none who heard 
him could forget his manner. The immense energy, the intense 
conviction, the great voice, the emphatic gestures, not only 
aroused our emotions but shook the old hotel to its foundations 
and made the glass in the windows rattle again. 

Before passing from Brownson as a political agitator to 
Brownson as a searcher after religious truth, I wish to put on 
record my admiration of him as a patriot. No man ever loved 
his country more devotedly. That is easily said. But what is 
far more is that his motives were universal. He loved America 
for the sake of her institutions. There was little of the routine 
patriotism of the average man in him. He was routine in no- 
thing, and there was not much of the instinctive, blood-is-thicker- 
than- water, sentimental patriotism in him. He was incapable of 
being swayed by the dominant tendencies of the caste or race 
which might claim him, unless they had first mastered his reason. 
His country was good for him because it was good for all men. 
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Listen to him in explanation of his citizenship when speaking of 
the anti-slavery movement in 1838: 


“ We speak on this subject strongly, but we have no fears of being mis- 
understood. There is not a man or woman living who can accuse us of 
defending slavery. This whole number of our Review is devoted to the 
defence of the rights of man—not the rights of one man, of a few men, but 
of every man. We can legitimate our own right to freedom only by argu- 
ments which prove also the negro’s right to be free. We have all our life 
long sympathized with the poor and the oppressed, and we yield to no 
abolitionist in the amount of the sacrifices we have made, wisely or un- 
wisely, needlessly or not, in the cause of human freedom. It is not to-day 
nor this year that we have pledged ourselves, for life or for death, to the 
holy cause of universal liberty. But everything, we say, in its time. First 
we must settle the basis of individual freedom, settle the principle that 
man measures man the world over, and establish our government upon it, 
and secure the action of the government in accordance with it, and then 
we may proceed to make all details harmonize with it.” 


In the same year, in an article entitled “ American Radical- 
ism,” he says: 


“ For ourselves, we have accepted with our whole heart the political 
system adopted by our fathers. We regard that system as the most bril- 
liant achievement of humanity—a system in which centres all past progress, 
and which combines the last results of all past civilization. It is the latest 
birth of time. Humanity has been laboring with it since that morning 
when the sons of God shouted with joy over the birth of a new world, and 
we will not willingly see it strangled in its cradle. We take the American 
political system as our starting-point, as our primitive datum, and we re- 
pulse whatever is repugnant toit and accept and demand whatever is essen- 
tial to its preservation. We take our stand on the idea of our institutions, 
and labor with all our soul to realize and develop it. As a lover of our 
race, as the devoted friend of liberty, of the progress of mankind, we feel 
that we must in this country be conservative, not radical. If we demand 
the elevation of labor and the laboring classes, we do it only in accordance 
with our institutions, and for the purpose of preserving them by removing 
all discrepancy between their spirit and the social habits and disposition of 
the people on whom they are to act and to whose keeping they are en- 
trusted. We demand reform only for the purpose of preserving American 
institutions in their real character; and we can tolerate no changes, no 
innovations, no alleged improvements not introduced in strict accordance 
with the relations which do subsist between the States and the Union and 
between the States themselves. .. . 

“The Constitution, then, is our touchstone for trying all measures. 
Not, indeed, because we have any superstitious reverence for written con- 
stitutions, or any overweening attachment to things as they are, but be- 
cause we have satisfied ourselves by long, patient, and somewhat extensive 
inquiry that the preservation of the Constitution is strictly identified with 
the highest interests of our race. Its destruction were, so far as human 
foresight can go, an irreparable loss. We would preserve it, then, not be- 
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cause it is a constitution, not because we are averse to changes, nor because 
we have a dread of revolutions, but because the safety and progress of 
liberty demand its preservation.” 

My first visit to Boston was in the latter part of 1839 or early 
in 1840, and on my arrival I went straight to Dr. Brownson’s 
house. I was his guest for several weeks., Is the reader curious 
to know what we were doing meantime? I answer, Nothing but 
biting away at the hard knots of philosophy. 

Wherever we were we talked philosophy, but especially in 
the doctor’s home-circle. He did not live in Boston itself, but 
at Chelsea, his house being in what was then, and I believe is 
yet, called Mt. Bellamy. I remember very well our discussions 
walking the streets of Boston, down towards the ferry, on the 
boat as we crossed the harbor, and from the ferry wharf up the 
hill to Mt. Bellamy, now disputing about Le Roux’s doctrine of 
eternity—which we considered Buddhist—now Victor Cousin, 
again the subjectivism of Kant and the German philosophers. 

Besides myself there was but one other immediate personal 
disciple of the doctor, and that a Mr. Greene, whose first name, 
I regret to say, has quite escaped my memory. He wasa young 
man of fine character. His father had been appointed post- 
master of Boston by Andrew Jackson. Young Mr. Greene was 
then studying for the Baptist ministry in the seminary of that 
denomination at Newton, and he came over to visit Brownson as 
often as he could. He had been an officer in the United States 
army, being a West Point graduate, but he had resigned to 
enter the ministry. He had a good mind, was fond of philoso- 
phical studies, subsequently drifted off into Unitarianism and 
wrote some books. I am curious to know if Gen. George S. 
Greene, who served with distinction in the late war, in both the 
Eastern and Western armies, is my old fellow-disciple of Dr. 
Brownson? I have made some inquiries, but have failed to fix 
the identity. 

We were a small following, but the doctor could not have a 
large personal discipleship at that time, for he was in a state of 
transition. Yet he often used to say that it was for us young 
men to develop and carry out the principles of philosophy which 
he had promulgated ; but at that time I could not see that he 
had any first principles clear and well enough defined to be un- 
derstood. 

Those who knew Brownson only superficially might ask, Was 
he not peremptory in privateintercourse? I answer, Yes, in one 
way. What occupied his mind at the moment he would crowd 
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upon yours. He would push his thought before your attention, 
and never be content until he had you full of his idea. He would 
do this without bullying, and yet would encroach on your 
independence if you were not careful to maintain it. Has the 
reader ever met a man who was in earnest who acted other- 
wise? If you did stand up against him and maintained your 
independence, it generally ended in a disturbance of the elements ; 
the breeze nearly always freshenedsinto a gale, and the exchange 
of views was a stormy affair. Woe to the man who measured 
strength with Dr. Brownson and had not the pluck and nerve to 
withstand him! 

In another way he was not peremptory. He did not want 
you to take his se dixit. He wanted you to appreciate his 
argument for its merits, never to take his mere word. 

So far as Boston had religion at that time, it was divided into 
two camps, the Orthodox and the Unitarian, the latter stretching 
off into Transcendentalism. Theodore Parker was the foremost 
man of the left; the right had no man of great distinction. Out 
of Transcendentalism sprang Brook Farm and Fruitlands. They 
were the social and political outcome of the religious movement. 
The philosophical aspect was a gradual loosening of the Chris- 
tian principles in men’s minds and a falling away into general 
scepticism, Parker and Emerson leading down. Brownson and 
Parker were acquainted long before my coming to Boston, but 
they had widely diverged by that time and were neither co- 
workers nor co-thinkers. I was introduced to Parker by George 
Ripley at Brook Farm, meeting him first in the parlor of the 
community's house. His church was in Roxbury and Brook Farm 
in West Roxbury—both now included in the city limits—and 
Parker was accustomed to come out to visit Ripley nearly every 
Monday. Parker was a great reader and had collected a good 
library, including many German books. I remember that he 
gave me Moehler’s Syméol/ism inthe original. But Brownson had 
by this time a strong aversion for Parker and his rationalistic 
principles. 

Did the reader ever hear of the Newnessites? The name is 
now totally forgotten by the public, and was given in derision by 
Brownson. They were another socialistic outcome of the re- 
ligious movement. J. P. Greaves, Charles Lane, and Bronson 
Olcott were the leaders, and for all of them and their purposes 
Dr. Brownson had a special dislike. Greaves was an English- 
man, and never set foot in America, but exerted a considerable 
influence among the Transcendentalists by his writings. He had 
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devoted his whole time and fortune to educational reform, and 
had been an associate of Pestalozzi. I have before me his pic- 
ture—a really noble face, strikingly like that of Sir Walter Scott. 
He left a valuable library and his manuscripts for universal pur- 
poses. The last I heard of it Mr. Emerson had it in charge and 
it was stored in the garret of his house. The other two were 
New-Englanders, Olcott a genuine Yankee schoolmaster, though 
he had originally been a pedlar. Lane and Olcott were not at 
Brook Farm, but were the founders of the Fruitlands community 
—principally Olcott. Of course I knew them well, and so did 
Brownson before I did. He kept me away from their public 
discourses, being, I suppose, afraid that they would break the 
progress of my mind. He advised me to go to Brook Farm, but 
he did not say a word about Fruitlands: I went there on my 
own initiative. 

Dr. Brownson, during part of the time I lived in the vicinity 
of Boston, had given up his old Review and not yet started the 
new one; he had turned his subscribers over to the Democratic 
Review. This was then conducted by O'Sullivan alone, Langtry 
being dead; but Brownson was a frequent and regular con- 
tributor. It was published in New York, and was an organ of 
the Democratic party. Mr. O'Sullivan is still living. He was 
for many years the proprietor and editor of the best and ablest 
organ the Democratic party ever had. He is a man who deserves 
well of his party and his country. Both good policy and strict 
justice demand that such men be not neglected. 

But Dr. Brownson had by no means retired from public life, 
for he conducted religious services every Sunday in a public hall 
in the heart of the city—in Washington Street, I think. I forget 
the name of the hall and its exact location: Boston’s crooked 
streets were never so familiar to me as New York; I have often 
lost myself in Boston. The hall was not large, seating not more 
than five hundred, and the congregation not averaging more 
than three hundred. The service was held at the regular time; 
as the common crowd of Bostonians went on to church and meet- 
ing-house, we went to this hall. The music consisted of a har- 
monium played by a young man accompanying three or four 
male and female singers. The hymns, if I remember rightly, 
were those of the Unitarians. A collection was taken up every 
Sunday, and this paid for the hall, and what was over was given 
to the doctor, which I suppose was not much. 

Did Brownson offer prayer? it may be asked. He did, with 
the posture and style of any Protestant clergyman. He had the 
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appearance of a Unitarian minister, wearing no gown and follow- 
ing no ritual. Of course the sermon was the main feature, and 
he attracted to hear him a class of men and women who were 
thinkers rather than worshippers—persons with whom religion 
had run off into pure intellectuality. But it was original think- 
ing. There was more original thinking in that congregation 
than in all the rest of Boston put together; and that is saying 
not a little. The profound thinkers were there. Most of the 
radical minds of Boston sat under Dr. Brownson in those times. 
What was the proportion of the sexes? it may be asked. Three 
men to one woman, but those women were genuine come-outers ; 
and, men and women, the assemblage was composed of beings 
who did their own thinking. 

If the reader should ask me what Brownson called himself I 
should be at a loss to answer. He did not call himself anything. 
He was on his way to Catholicity, and this was his transition 
period. He preached rational religion—that is to say, incipient 
Catholicity, or you might call it transition Catholicity. To a 
very acute observer it was evident that, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, he was aiming at Catholicity. It was also evident that 
his own difficulties were not settled; he was gradually settling 
them by this very preaching. 

The Catholic Church was often mentioned in these discourses, 
and sometimes by name. He dwelt especially: on the note of 
unity—not that oneness which forbids disunion of discipline, doc- 
trine, and worship, and which forms the external organic mark 
of the church; but, as he says in The Convert (p. 333), “ that divine- 
human life, one and identical in all who receive it. . . . All life is 
organic, and consequently all who live this life are moulded and 
formed into one body, living one and the same life, the life. of 
Christ, and therefore rightly termed his body, the church.” ( He 
was fast getting the idea of concrete Christianity. He had passed 
out of the view that the chief utility of religion was as a social 
force; he was getting into the true view of it as a personal force, 
its primary, realforce. He was showing from pure reason what 
has been shown from historical research by a host of authors— 
the latest and one of the very best being Mr. T. W. Allies *—that 
the church is the organism which effectuates the unitive principle 
between God and man. 

These views were familiar to me, and were, I think, earlier in 
my mind than in his. We had read the same books, but with me 


* See his latest and in some sense ablest work, 7he Throne of the Fisherman, Catholic 
Publication Society Co., New York. 
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it was from the start more a personal affair than it was with him, 
to whom for a long time it was largely a philosophical problem. 
He was occupied in working out that problem philosophically 
and for the universe. I was looking out for number one. I and 
others used to say: “ Why doesn’t Brownson look out more for 
himself? Why doesn’t he take care of his own soul?” But he 
was moving on at his own gait, and soon began to apply his prin- 
ciples to practical life; was only a few months behind me when 
the end was reached. But he once told me that he was like the 
general of an army born in rebellion, and his duty was to carry 
as many back with him to the true standard as he could. This 
delusion he soon got rid of, and went alone at last. 

When his conscience did take hold he moved with his native 
force. I remember his preaching a sermon to J. Freeman 
Clarke’s congregation—in their old meeting-house, afterwards 
the Episcopal church of the Advent—which was very peculiar. 
The text was, ‘‘ To the Jews a scandal, to the Greeks a stumbling- 
block.” To me, it was evidently addressed to himself, and was a 
picture of himself. It was powerful, but I did not like it; there 
was too much feeling in it. He tried to be pathetic, and to others 
perhaps he was so—not to me. He was a man to them; to me 
he was a philosopher. I did not go to him for emotion, but for 
thoughts. I don’t know what Mr. Clarke thought of that ser- 
mon; perhaps he was not surprised, as Dr. Brownson at that 
time had not the run of the Boston pulpits, being rarely asked 
to preach in the churches. In Parker’s church at Roxbury he 
would no longer preach ; for if Brownson was two-thirds Catho- 
lic, Parker was two-thirds infidel. The road on which they had 
started had bifurcated, and one was running into infidelity and 
the other into Catholicity. 

In his Convert Dr. Brownson says that he had a high ap- 
preciation of the Tractarian movement, and I have a letter from 
him somewhere, written at this time, of which he was afterwards 
always heartily ashamed. In it he advised me to join the 
Episcopal Church, if I could do so with a good conscience. I 
have ever considered it a good joke on the doctor. It was the 
only time [ knew him to be illogical. He had a supreme and 
lofty contempt for Episcopalianism afterwards. I remember 
hearing Mr. Seabury, editor of the Churchman, say about this 
period that Brownson never would be an Anglican, but would 
finally become a Catholic. I. T. HECKER. 
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THE customs prevalent during feudal times are often con- 
demned by writers who know very little about them, and by 
whom, in some instances, they have been altogether misrepre- 
sented. Popular writers do not usually try to be accurate in 
their statements about what was said or done many centuries 
ago; moreover, it is very difficult to trace up and refute histori- 
cal falsehoods relating to the middle ages, because the needed 
evidence has to be sought in old books and manuscripts, known 
only to the learned, to be found only in large libraries, and not 
intelligible without a thorough knowledge of Latin and other 
branches of learning to be acquired only by special studies. 
There is one particularly atrocious calumny which, being widely 
circulated and believed at the present day, eminently deserves 
refutation, since it concerns not merely the manners of feudal 
times, but also, and intimately, the good name and fame of the 
Catholic Church. Moreover, ‘when writers of reputation err 
there is a literary decency which requires that they should 
be quoted and confuted, although their arguments may be too 
weak to require a confutation and so illogical as scarcely to be 
capable of it.”* <A fair statement of it is contained in the fol- 
lowing passage taken from an article entitled “The Reform of 
Local Taxation,” by David A. Wells, published in the North 
American Review for April, 1876 (p. 380)—the italics are ours: 


“In order, however, in some degree to satisfy curiosity as to the nature 
of these abominations, it may be mentioned that one of the /ocal taxes of 
Brittany which remained in force down to 1789, and was known as the 
silence des grenouilles, was a money payment in lieu of an ancient feudal 
obligation incumbent on the residents of marshy. districts to keep the 
frogs still by beating the waters, that the lady of the seignor ‘when she 
lies in* might not be disturbed; while another exaction, even more out- 
Tageous, was the tax known as ‘cuzssage,’ which was paid to the seignor 
on the occasion of every marriage on his estates, as a substitute for his 
ancient and formerly acknowledged right to the single possession before mar- 
riage of the person of every female, the daughter of any of his serfs or more 
dependent vassals.” 


Motley, in his History of the Rise of the Dutch Republic 
(p. 331), describes the wretched condition, during the period of 


* Sir David Dalrymple in the Appendix to the Anna/s of Scotland (p. 316). 
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five centuries following after the tenth, of the Lyf eigene, or serfs, 
of whom the number belonging to the bishopric of Utrecht 
was enormous, and asserts “they had no marriage except under 
condition of the infamous jus prime noctis.” What he refers to 
is plain enough without further particulars. 

Beaumarchais, in his comedy of Le Mariage de Figaro, brings 
in the custom as then existing in Spain (!); and a comic opera, 
entitled Le Droit du Seigneur, was composed some fifty years ago 
for the Opéra Comique of Paris, but, fortunately for the cause 
of decency, is now seldom if ever played. At the Paris salon of 
1872 there was exhibited a painting by Jules Garnier, pupil of 
Géréme, catalogued as Le Droit du Seigneur. It is said to have 
belonged to an American amateur. It is amazing that a jury 
could be found so wanting in self-respect as to permit it to be 
hung. Photo-engravings of it are to be seen in many places. 
The subject is the exercise of the seigniorial right in question. 
The marriage ceremony has just taken place in a church 
seen in the background, and the sad bride is being led away by 
the lord. Two monks seem to be endeavoring to reconcile the 
unwilling groom to submission to his fate; one of them holds up 
three fingers of one hand, for what purpose is not clear, unless 
to signify to him the number of days which must elapse before 
his bride will be restored to him. 

It is strange that Aubrey de Vere, an eminent poet of our 
day and a fervent Catholic, should have believed, when he 
wrote his play of St. Thomas of Canterbury,* that the custom 
ever prevailed in England or anywhere else, for he makes that 
martyred prelate say in reply to the Earl of Cornwall about 
“ Royal Customs”: 

“, .« Customs! Customs! 


Custom was that which to the lord of the soil 
Yielded the virgin one day wedded !” 


In April, 1854, M. Dupin, a very distinguished lawyer and pub- 
lic man, read, at a sitting of the Académie des Sciences morales 
et politiques (which forms part of the Institute of France), 
a report commendatory of a work entitled Coutumes locales du 
baillage d’ Amiens (Local customs of the bailiwick of Amiens), by 
a M. Bouthors, chief clerk of the then Imperial Court of that city. 
M. Dupin cited from the work alleged historical evidence that 


* As quoted in ‘‘St. Thomas of Canterbury and Becket” in THE CATHOLIC WoRLD for 
December, 1885. 
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the customary right in question had really existed, and, in two 
cases mentioned, been even claimed by ecclesiastical lords, who 
had commuted the right of exercising it for a payment of money. 
The first case rested on the authority of Boérius (Nicholas de 
Bohier), a jurist, born at Montpellier in 1469, who became pro- 
fessor of law at Bourges and afterwards judge of a court at 
Bordeaux, where he died in 1539. In his Décisionéds, being re- 
ports of cases argued and decided in the Senate of Bordeaux, 
he states that he had assisted at a trial on appeal in the court of 
Bourges, the metropolitan being present, and that the curate, 
who was party to the suit, claimed that the odious right referred 
to belonged to his benefice, had been enjoyed by him for a long 
time back, but had been annulled and commuted into a fine. 
The other case had been found by M. Bouthors in Lauriére’s 
Glossaire (p. 308), where it is related that the officials of the 
Bishop of Amiens, acting in his behalf, “pour la réprésentation 
du méme droit” (as claiming the same right), required from new- 
married husbands an indemnity for the permission to spend 
with their brides the first, second, and third nights after marriage, 
but that by a decree of Parliament of March 19, 1409, he was for- 
bidden to exercise the said right. The G/ossaire is also authority 
for the allegation that the abuse aforesaid existed in other 
countries besides France. In the Journal des Débats of the 2d 
May following appeared a notice in terms of great praise of M. 
Dupin’s report, and of great indignation that such a custom as 
the Droit du Seigneur, or that other requiring vassals to keep 
the frogs quiet during the night, should ever have existed. 

The audacious charges of M. Dupin, and the comments 
thereon of the Journal des Débats, were promptly replied to by 
Louis Veuillot, the late chief editor of the Univers, who published 
in that paper on the 17th, 2oth, 24th, and 28th,.same month, four 
very able articles in refutation. Later on he revised and en- 
larged his work, and made it into a book, which was published in 
1854 under the title of Le Droit du Seigneur au moyen age (The 
right of the lord in the middle ages). A list is given of the 
works consulted by him in his researches, in which he had the 
guidance and direction of four distinguished professors of the 
Ecole des Chartes—Messrs. Léon Lacabane, de Mas Latrie, Gues- 
sard, and Ad. Tardif—and the active assistance of Arthur 
Mercier, a then distinguished pupil of that learned institution. 
The list embraces thirty-six historical collections, dictionaries, 
compilations, and glossaries, fifteen works on theology, fifty on 
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history, and sixty-two on early jurisprudence. Through all of 
these Veuillot searched sincerely for the truth, “ interrogating 
some to know what they did say, and others to make sure that 
they said nothing on the subject, for the silence of the latter is 
proof.” The result of his learned and conscientious labors, of 
which we shall endeavor to give a summarized account, is that 
no such horrid custom as is usually designated by the various 
terms of jus prime noctis, maritagium, mercheta, marquette, préliba- 
tion, afforage, cuissage, cullage, cassagio, ever existed anywhere. 
There was a Droit du Seigneur, or jus prime noctis, which origi. 
nated with the church, for the purpose of sanctifying, elevating, 
and ennobling marriage, not of polluting it, and had its highest 
approval. There was a feudal right which was known under the 
names of maritagiuim or mercheta mulierum, and which related to 
the marriage of serfs; but there was nothing adulterous, impure, 
nor sinful about it, as will be shown after the proper meaning of 
the jus prime noctis has first been made clear. 

We know, from the writings of the second and third cen- 
turies that have come down to us, that the early Christians had 
profound convictions in regard to the sanctity of marriage, and 
that they accepted and obediently fulfilled the precepts of the 
church, which enjoined upon them not to enter that state other- 
wise than with a spirit of purity and restraint, so that they might 
continue in it in like manner and lead holy lives. The Council 
of Carthage in 398 ordained that newly-married persons, out of 
respect for the nuptial benediction they had received, should re- 
main pure during the first night of their wedlock.* It is to this 
religious precept that the jus prime noctis relates. In later cen- 
turies, in the same spirit, and in conformity with the advice given 
by the Archangel Raphael to the son of Tobias (Tobias vi. 16-22), 
the precept was extended to three days immediately following 
after the wedding ceremony. That it prevailed in France is 
shown from the episcopal statutes of Hérard, Archbishop of 
Tours in 853, and from the capitularies of Charlemagne, which 
were promulgated by the bishops of the empire. St. Louis, who 
was married in 1234 when only twenty years old, obeyed the 
precept in question as faithfully as he did all others of the 
church. According to several rituals of the fifteenth century, in 
particular those of Liége, Limoges, and Bordeaux, it seems to 

* “ Sponsus et sponsa, cum benedictionem a sacerdote acceperint, eadem nocte pro reverentia 


ipstus benedictionis in virginitate permaneant” (Coll. S. Isid, Patrol., Migne, vol. Ixxxiv, 
col, 201), 
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have been in force up to that time, but in the sixteenth century it 
had come to be a mere religious counsel. Nevertheless we find 
that St. Charles Borromeo recommended his clergy to strongly 
inculcate its observance upon the faithful under their charge. 

That the alleged customary adulterous acts should have been 
tolerated on the part of the laity, and especially in any cases what- 
ever of the clergy, is absurdly inconsistent with the well-known 
severity with which, in early times, priests were punished for 
violating the vow of chastity. During the three first centuries 
bishops, priests, or deacons sinning in this respect were subject 
to a publicly-administered penalty, just as lay persons guilty of 
an offence of similar character. They were degraded from their 
ecclesiastical dignity, shut out from the society of their fellows, 
and made to undergo a penance which was often life-long. Sub- 
sequently, for sufficient reasons, publicity was dispensed with, 
but otherwise the severity of the punishment was not mitigated. 
The record of the prevalence of this stern discipline is to be 
found in the seventh chapter of the Penitentials of the Venerable 
Bede, who died about the year 725. In the eleventh century St. 
Peter Damian thought that the above-named Penitentials and 
others, such as the Roman and those of Canterbury, the severity 
of which had been canonically somewhat lessened, were too lax ; 
and he complained about the matter to Pope Leo IX., pointing 
out the insufficiency of two years’ penance in certain cases, and 
insisting that it should never be less than ten. The pope after- 
wards issued a constitution showing his approval of the stand 
taken by the saint. The penance is known to have been of a very 
severe kind, and to have involved solitary confinement. 

Bouthors, as quoted by Dupin, alleges that the two cases of 
Bourges and Amiens rested on one and the same right. This is 
fully described in the parliamentary decree of March 19, 1409, by 
which, in the last-named case, its discontinuance was ordered. 
The text of the decree takes up nearly nine pages 12mo of small 
print, and the passages with which we are concerned, and which 
are given below in full, show that they relate to the observance 
by newly-married persons of the religious precept just explained, 
and from which they could not be dispensed except by the epis- 
copal authority, which granted it upon the payment of a trifling 
fee in accordance with the circumstances of the applicant. 

The citizens of Abbeville, represented by their mayors and 
aldermen, petitioned for release from the aforesaid obligation, 
along with several others of a pecuniary character which it 
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would take up too much space to explain. The hearing was 
had in the presence of the Bishop of Amiens and nine curates 
of the city of Abbeville or their representatives. The plaintiffs’ 
complaint against the bishop was in part that:: 


“Et quamvis, de jure communi, maritis cum uxoribus suis prim4 nocte 
nuptciarum cubare libere concedatur, dictus tamen episcopus, per se aut suos 
officiarios, dictos conjuges quosdem ad decem, alios ad duodecim, nonnullos 
ad viginti vel triginta francos, priusquam ipsis de cubando dicta prima 
nocte cum suis de novo uxoribus licentiam impertiri vellet, exigebat, aut 
alios ipsos a suis uxoribus per tres noctes abstinere compellebat.” 


The bishop’s reply, “ex advcrso separatim proponente,”’ was, 
inter alia, 


“Quod in villa, decanatu et banleuca de pradicta Abbatisvilla, ex con- 
suetudine, sacro canoni, rationi et sanctis patribus consona, ab antiquis 
observatum fuerat, ne cui usque ad tertiam nuptiarum noctem cum uxore 
su cubare sine sua aut officialis sui dispensatione, absque emenda, liceret ; 
quodque tam pro salario clerici litteram dispensationis scribendi quam pro 
sigillo et officialis signeto, interdum decem, nonnunquam duodecim, et ali- 
quando sexdecim, et quandoque viginti solidos parisiensium, secundum 
personarum facultates, petere et recipere poterat.” 


The judgment given in the particular matter above explained, 


at the close of the decree, recites: 
“Et per idem judicium dictum fuit quod quilibet habitantium dictam 


villam de Abbatisvilla, prima die suarum nuptiarum poterit cum sua uxore, 
absque congedio seu dispensatione predicti episcopi, cubare.” 


Nevertheless the religious precept continued to be observed, 
not alone in Abbeville but also in Paris, for ninety-two years 
afterwards. In 1501 nearly the entire contention was again 
brought up before Parliament by the citizens of Abbeville, and 
in March of that year, along with other matters, the particular 
one in question was decided in their favor in the words fol- 
lowing: 

“Quant a non coucher de trois nuits avec sa femme au commencement 


du mariage, les demandeurs auront la récréance, le procés pendant; et 
pourront les epousez coucher franchement les trois premiéres nuits avec 


leurs femmes.” 

Etienne Poucher, Bishop of Paris (1503-1519), judging that 
the time had come to cease laying on the faithful a salutary 
burden for their sanctification which they were no longer will- 
ing to bear, promulgated the parliamentary decree in synodal 
statutes and its approval, as follows: 
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“Omnia in predicto arresto contenta approbamus, absque przjudicio 
laudabilis consuetudinis ecclesiarum nostrz dicecesis; ubi in contrarium 
obstaret,” etc. 


That the case at Bourges must have been of precisely the 
same nature as that of the case at Amiens, Nicholas Bohier’s 
seeming assertions to the contrary notwithstanding,* is evident 
from the well-known fact that curates never have been feudal 
lords, that no curacy was ever erected into a fief or barony, 
and was, as in our day, merely a benefice conferred by superior 
ecclesiastical authority and subject to its supervision. Mont- 
esquieu, who in 1716 filled in the Senate of Bordeaux a similar 
judicial position to that of Bohier, refers in his Esprit des Lois 
(book xxviii. chap. 41) only to the religious precept. Was he 
likely to know less about the matter than his predecessor above 
named, with whose best esteemed work, published in 1567, he 
must have been well acquainted ? 

The result of Louis Veuillot’s painstaking researches for his- 
torical evidence relating to the existence of other than the two 
particular cases quoted by Dupin may be summarized as follows: 
None of the writers that have asserted the existence of the cus- 
tom names the time when it originated, nor a period during 
which it obtained, nor when it was abolished, gradually or other- 
wise. All their expressions on these points are as vague as 
possible. The nearest attempt to precision in the first of these 
respects has been to attribute its establishment to a king of Scot- 
land, Evenus III., who lived so long ago, if at all, that the events 
of his reign are enveloped in the greatest obscurity. From Scot- 
land the custom is said to have passed into-England and France. 

A writer named Lebas, a member of the Institute, wildly as- 
serts that it was in force in France in the thirteenth century 
during the reign of St. Louis, who was so particular on the 
score of morals that he would not have about him nor in his 
court a nobleman of licentious life. It is utterly unreasonable 
to suppose that had such a custom ever existed it could have 
escaped all mention whatever in the historical records of the 


* Feller, in his Biographie Universelle, says that Bohier was a learned jurist and an up- 
tight magistrate, and that he left all his estate to the hospital of Bordeaux, where he lies 
buried, Veuillot thinks that as his writings, and in particular his Décisionés, were published 
long after his death, the words ‘‘ primam habere carnalem sponse cognitionem” may have 
been interpolated and the text falsified—such underhand work was frequently done in the 
Reformation period—or, if the text be genuine, he may have noted carelessly and memorandum 
wise a harmless incident, and his inaccurate expressions have been tortured into something very 
different from what he really meant, Either one or the other supposition is needed to save the 
Magistrate’s honor ! 
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period. How else account for the fact that nowhere in all the 
legislative, judicial, and legal records of the remote past, nor in 
all those of royal decrees, through which M. Veuillot, with 
learned assistance, searched, could he find anything relating to 
it; and yet we know that there was a great deal of varied litiga- 
tion and pleading going on constantly during the middle ages! 
How has the custom come to be entirely overlooked in such 
learned and highly esteemed works as Recherches sur la France of 
Etienne Pasquier; 7raité des droits seigneuriaux of Salvaing ; Nou- 
vel examen de l'usage des fiefs en France pendant les XI*, XII, 
XITE, et XIV* Siécles of Brussel; Tratté des droits seigneuriaux et 
des coutumes féodales of Boutaric; Traité de la police of Dela- 
marre; Receuil des documents inédits de l'histoire du Tiers-Etat of 
M. Augustin Thierry? Is it likely that it would have escaped 
the notice of Guizot in his Histoire de la civilisation en Europe, his 
Essai sur histoire de France, and in his history of France? Nor is 
there any allusion to it in the works of fiction, nor in the loose 
literature of the period of its supposed existence. Would the 
licentious pen of Rabelais and other writers of his stamp have 
been likely to miss such a donne bouche? Montaigne in his Essats, 
liv. i. ch. xxii., under the title of “ De la coustume, et de ne changer 
ayseement une lot receue,” * barely refers to the existence of such a 


custom, and does so incidentally to the narrative of a great lot © 


of barbarous ones, some of them very lewd, evidently derived 
by him from travellers’ stories, very hard to believe, so that it is 
plain that he had not his native country in his mind when he 
wrote. 

And, what is above all conclusive, the church bears no testi- 
mony whatever to the existence of this horrid feudal right. 
With her power of excommunication, so efficacious in those 
days, she could have crushed it had it ever existed. As Veu- 
illot eloquently expresses it, “‘ Devant un pareil crime, quand le 
monde entier se serait tu, l’Eglise aurait parlé.”+ Wow comes it 
that no council, no synod, no bishop has ever risen up against 
such an adulterous practice? Is it likely that St. Dunstan, for 
instance, Archbishop of Canterbury in the tenth century, who 
was so fearless in rebuking and subjecting to penance the licen- 
tious acts of King Edgar and of men in high position, would have 
ever allowed it to exist? 


* ‘On custom, and that an accepted law is not easily changed.” 
+ “‘ Had such a crime ever been customary, though all the world else had remained silent, 
the church would have spoken out.” 
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The feudal right of maritagium, which is synonymous with 
marchet, merchetum, mercheta mulierum, is thus defined in Tom- 
lyn’s Law Dictionary : 

“ MARITAGIUM, as a fruit of tenure, strictly taken, is that right which 
the lord of the fee had to dispose of the daughters of his vassals in mar- 
riage. See Tenure, Marchet.” 


“ MARCHET, marchetum. Consuetudo pecuniaria, in mancipiorum filiabus 
marttandts.” 


This custom, with some variation, is said to have been ob- 
served in some parts ot England and Wales, and also in Scot- 
land and in the isle of Guernsey. In the manor of Dinevor, in 
the county of Carmarthen, every tenant at the marriage of his 
daughter paid ten shillings to the lord, which in the British lan- 
guage is called Gwabr Merched—i.e.,a maid’s fee. Then follows 
a reference to Sir David Dalrymple’s testimony adverse to the 
pseudo-meaning given to the term. This will be given more 
fully farther on. 


“MERCHET, mercheta multerum. A fine or composition paid by infe- 
rior tenants to the lord for liberty to dispose of their daughters in mar- 
riage. No baron or military tenant could marry his sole daughter and heir 
without such leave purchased from the king, fro marttandé filid. . . .” 


Space will not allow the use of the interesting and learned 
facts and arguments by which Veuillot shows that in feudal 
times the above custom rested, in view of the social status, 
on good and reasonable grounds. The feudal lord might be 
benefited or injured, according as the daughter of his vassal mar- 
ried. Veuillot narrates the instance of Eginhard, who lived in 
the time of Charlemagne, and who wrote to his friend Count 
Halton asking him to forgive a serf who had married without 
the required permission. There are instances in our day of per- ' 
sons having attained their majority and over who cannot marry 
when and as they like. Members of royal families are so situ- 
ated. Privates, and even officers, in the French army cannot 
marry without the permission of the Minister of War, who re- 
quires that the intended’ bride have a sufficient income of her 
own. 

Sir David Dalrymple, Lord Hales, has annexed to his Annals 
of Scotland, published in 1776-1779, a short treatise under the 
title of “ Appendix No. 1 of the Law of Evenus and the Mercheta 
Mulierum,” from both of which the following extracts have been 
selected : 

VOL, XLV.—31 
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“Malcolm is reported to have abolished a brutal law of an imaginary 
King Evenus. This is one of the worst fables in the fabulous history of 
Hector Boece” (History of Malcolm EII., a.D. 1093, p. 33). 

(From the Appendix :) “Boece thus speaks of an Evenus, King of 
Scotland. ... 

“Tt seems that this wicked King Evenus had for his successor a virtu- 
ous person, one Metellanus, who reigned in Scotland at the Commencement 
of the Christian era. . . . It would appear that the successors of Metella- 
nus were obliged to connive at this brutal law of Evenus during a period 
of no less than athousand years. At length Malcolm III. abolished it... . 
One would be apt to imagine that the learned had conspired to write ab- 
surdly on this subject. 

“ What Skene has said of marcheta mulierum is too ridiculous to be 
transcribed.” 

“Craig implicitly follows the sentiments of Skene, but adds that the 
practice was not peculiar to Scotland, that it prevailed in France, and that 
we got it from France together with the feudal law. . .. All materials go 
to the erecting of asystem. Craig, who derived our feudal institutions 
from France, saw that Skene quoted Cujacius (I. 1 de Feudis, c. 25) as men- 
tioning a practice in France analogous to the law of Evenus, and he ad- 
mitted the Aractice for the sake of the zaference. It happens unfortunately 
that Cujacius speaks not of any such practice.” 

Sir David then states that Spelman, who quotes St. Jerome 
(Epist. ad Oceanum) and Laonicus Chalcocondylas, did not recol- 
lect that the latter wrote about the beginning of the s¢xteenth 
century, nor did he perceive, “‘ what was sufficiently obvious,” that 
neither speak of customs which have even the most remote affinity 
to the supposed law of Evenus;* that a French author, Lauriére, 
“ hints at the same practice having prevailed in France, and, on 
the authority of Skene, derives it from the law of Evenus,” totally 
misunderstanding “the nature of that custom to which he al- 
ludes.” The testimony of Dr. Plot, who deduces “the origin 
of borough English from this supposed privilege of the lord,” 

‘and concludes that a law similar to that of King Evenus pre- 
vailed in England as late as 34 Henry III., but introduced “ no 
one knows how or when,” is taken up by Sir David and re- 
futed. After examining what has been written by Kepler, “a Ger- 
man of much reading, who has treated of the mercheta, and 
has contributed large additions to the absurdities of the writers 
who went before him” ; and by Wachter, “ the first author who 

* The text in Sir Henry Spelman’s Glossarium Archaologicum p. 3098, is: ‘* merchetum, hoc 
est.guod sokemanni et nativi debent solvere, pro filiabus suis corruptis seu defloratis, 55. 4a. 
—Regtst, abb. de Burgo S. Petri in Bib, Cotton.” 

Du Cange has paraphrased the above in these words: ‘‘ /d est, ni fallor, ne corrumpantur 


aut-geflorentur a suis dominis in prima nuptiarum suarum nocte,” 
Spelman died in 1641 and was interred in Westminster Abbey. Du Cange died in 168% | . 
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adventured to speak with judgment” on that same subject, 
Sir David tells us: 


“ Merchet, merchetum, or mercheta had two several significations : 

“(1.) It implied ‘a fine paid to the lord by a sokeman or villein when his 
unmarried daughter chanced to be debauched.’”* 

“(II.) But merchetum or mercheta was not limited to this sense. It was 
also used for expressing another vz//ein custom. When a sokeman or vil- 
dein obtained his lord’s permission to give away his daughter in marriage, 
he paid a composition or acknowledgment; and when he gave her away 
without obtaining such permission he paid a fine.” 


Then follow passages from two records in Spelman where 
merchetum is used for the custom described, also from the Chartu- 
lary of Kelso, from Bracton, to show that in England it was a 
villein custom, and from a grant in the tenth century by a Count 
Eilbert in the Ardennes, published by the Jesuit Papebroch, 
which throws additional light on the subject. 

Sir David supposes that the same custom might be traced 
throughout all the countries of Europe, and “ in them all be ex- 
plained with equal facility” ; and he gives asa probable reason for 
the custom that persons of low rank were generally ascripti glebe 
—bound to reside on the lord’s estate and perform certain services 
forhim. If, then, a woman of that rank married a stranger and 
followed the residence of her husband, “the lord was deprived 
of part of his live stock,” and required an indemnification for his 
loss. But in process of time it was discovered that no great 
prejudice could arise from extra-territorial marriages, and the in- 
demnification was converted into a smaller pecuniary composi- 
tion which gradually became obsolete. 

He then goes into a very lucid explanation of the jus prime 
noctts, “ which some writers appear to have confounded with the 
mercheta of Britain.” He adds in a note that he is informed “ that 
the superstitious abstinence sanctified by the Council of Carthage 
is still observed by the vulgar in some parts of Scotland.” He 
quotes from the capitularies of the Franks, mentions that “this. 
custom prevailed long in France,” tells about the cause of the 
Bishop of Amiens which was tried in the Parliament of Paris, 
and winds up with a long extract from A Description of the 
Ancient Dutch Government, a work written in Dutch by Ge- 


* Spelman himself mentions, though in a transient manner, that such a fine was paid by the 
ancient usages of England. 

Du Cange, in order to confirm the testimony of Boece and the comments of Skene, has: 
grossly misinterpreted this record of Spelman. 
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rard van Loon,* a Dutch historian, the author of many learned 
works in that language, who died in 1759. Van Loon says of 
the jus prime noctis, or het recht des eersten nachts (which, unlike 
Motley, he does not characterize as “ infamous”), that it was 
known in four lordships of Holland, which he names; that it is a 
mistake to confound it with the law of Evenus, and gives as his 
deliberate judgment that it was a religious precept, ordained by 
the Fourth Council of Carthage, enforced by the general constitu- 
tions of the kings of the Franks, and subsequently prolonged in 
accordance with the example of Tobias. In process of time a re- 
demption from the custom became permitted, “just as in Bra. 
bant, in this day, persons newly betrothed are permitted to pur- 
chase an exemption from having their banns thrice proclaimed.” 
No such custom as that of Evenus ever existed among the pagan 
Frisons ; it is contrary to everything that Tacitus has written 
concerning the manners of the ancient Germans, among whom 
adulteries were rare and were severely punished; moreover, in 
the sermons preached in Holland by St. Boniface for the con- 
version of the Frisons, while the worship in sacred groves and 
various other heathenish superstitions and lasciviousness in gen- 
eral are censured, any such abuse as the custom of Evenus, al- 
though deserving of special reprobation, is not mentioned. 

The extracts given by Veuillot of the frightfully severe penal- 
ties for adultery in force among the several nations of Europe 
during the early centuries demonstrate how very absurd is the 
supposition that they ever could have been brought to accept 
any such adulterous custom as the one which is the subject of 
refutation in this article. 



































Louis B. BINSSE. 


* Beschryving der aloude Regeering-wyze van Holland, iii. 164. 
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A FAIR EMIGRANT. 
CHAPTER XXXVI. 
, SLANDER. 


AUTUMN was beautiful at Tor, even though the melancholy 
sea of Moyle muttered its never-ending dirge with white lips, 
wailing for the children of Lir, and round the knees of the great 
Tor breakers climbed and were repulsed with a noise like recur- 
rent peals of thunder. Bright-eyed, bare-kneed children hanging 
into the ravines almost, as it seemed, by the hair of their heads, 
snatched the last of the luscious blackberries growing in those 
long, slanting hollows yawning greenly from cliff to wave ; and 
if sunset overtook earlier than heretofore the footsteps of a 
chilled noon, its own magnificent pageantry gave sufficient 
splendor to the day. As Shana sat up in the little turret-room 
that had always been hers at Tor, looking through the long, 
narrow slits of her windows, the twilight fell so fast that Scot- 
land’s cliffs had taken their forbidding, war-like aspect, and the 
beacon-light on Mull of Cantire had sprung up red as Mars 
before she had finished the letter she was writing to Bawn 
The letter was to tell her friend that her happiness was secured, 
that Gran had proved herself a darling, that Alister and Willie 
had come to a satisfactory understanding, and that, consequently, 
New Zealand was soon to be the writer’s home. 

Having befriended her so far, Shana’s twilight failed utterly, 
and as she would not go down-stairs till the moment of dinner, 
because Flora was in the drawing-room punishing Gran (so 
Shana put it to herself), the girl lit her candles to finish the 
epistle. 

“TI cannot go to see you now,” she wrote, “ because they will 
not let me, and I must be obedient after all I have gained ; but 
I shall never forget your goodness in taking me in and stand- 
ing up for me, will never believe anything against you, no 
matter what they say.” 

For much was being said by Lady Flora to Gran in the 
drawing-room, where Flora had seized the leisure hour of the 
day to pour out her tale of long-cherished distrust and dislike of 
the tenant of Shanganagh. Gran was listening to her with bent 
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brows and compressed lips that showed her vexation of spirit. 
Seeing that Flora was intent on saying much that she was not 
willing to hear, the old lady tried to speak her own mind before- 
hand. 

“T saw nothing about her conduct that was not nice. You 
have been too much displeased with Shana to allow the child to 
tell you the part Miss Ingram played in the matter. She knew 
nothing about the affair till Shana ran to her, and then she re- 
ceived her as a matter of course. When all this annoyance has 
subsided you will be in a better position to do justice to that 
girl—” 

“« Justice!”’ echoed Flora contemptuously. ‘“ My dear Gran, 
you are running away with the question. I am not going to 
make vague accusations against Miss Ingram. If you will kindly 
listen to me with patience, I will tell you my various reasons for 
wishing that this young woman should be kept at a distance by 
the family, if not warned to return to where she came from. 
You are not, perhaps, aware that she is passing under an as- 
sumed name—”’ 

“No; I am not aware of it.” 

“But I can tell you itis true. Manon is my authority, and 
I hope you will admit that she, at least, is an unprejudiced 
observer.” 5 

“Humph!” said Gran. 

“If you doubt that your mind is indeed becoming warped. 
I never saw any one behave so nicely, seeing that her lover is 
being actually enticed away from under her very eyes.” 

“Who is her lover?” 

“Why, Rory, of course.” 

“That fact, if fact it be, is as new to me as the falseness of 
Miss Ingram’s name.” 

“You do not see everything, and Manon has given me her 
confidence. You do not appreciate the compliment she pays 
him. That a girl with such a fortune as hers, so well-born, so 
handsome, should be willing to content herself with Rory at 
Tor—” 

Gran bristled. “In my young days a girl did not make any 
such contentment known until she was invited from the right 
quarter todo so. I do not think the more of her for displaying 
it. I repeat that I have never seen Rory take the attitude of 
her lover.” 

Flora made an impatient gesture, as if to say that Gran, 
choosing to be blind, could not be expected to see. 
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“You were always prejudiced against her.” 

“Perhaps I was, a little, till saw her; but I can truly say 
that since then I have been ready to believe her everything de- 
lightful. Of late the idea has grown upon me that she can 
be sly.” 

“Nonsense!” said Flora. 

“I do not like her hints about Miss Ingram. This fancy 
about the name—” j 

“The story is simple enough. On the day you went for 
Shana to Shanganagh, Manon and Rosheen were left to walk 
about the farm with Miss Ingram while you talked to—to the 
future Mrs. Callender,” said Flora, with an ill-natured little 
laugh. 

“T believe they were. What then?” 

“At the foot of a tree Manon picked up a small book, ap- 
parently dropped and overlooked there, and saw on the title-page 
Miss Ingram’s Christian name—if so outlandish a name can be so 
described. With it was joined a surname which was not Ingram. 
Manon would have kept the book, but the young woman espied 
it in her hand and demanded to have it on the spot.” 

“What was the name in the book?” 

“Oh! it began with a D, and was of a different shape from 
Ingram. Manon, being a foreigner, could not seize it at a glance. 
But she knows it was not Ingram.” 

“The book may have belonged to her mother, or to her 
mother’s sister for whom she was named. Names goin families, 
especially out-of-the-way names like Bawn.” 

“T guessed you would see a way out of the difficulty,” sneered 
Lady Flora; “but from her anxiety to regain possession of the 
book Manon felt assured there was something wrong. And so 
do I. My idea is that she is married.” 

“You think she has escaped from an unhappy marriage to 
bury herself here. Poor young creature! I sincerely hope you 
may be wrong.” 

“T do not say what I think, but I know that a married woman 
ought to make it known that she is married, and that if she does 
not there is something amiss. Fora long time I have felt that there 
was something wrong about this so-called Miss Ingram, and her 
behavior from beginning to end has gone to prove it. She arrives 
here in the most unprotected manner, pretending to bea common 
farmer’s daughter, when it is evident she belongs to quite another 
class. She passes under an assumed name, and before many weeks 
has all the gentlemen in the neighborhood flying after her.” 
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“What!” 

“Certainly. In the first place, she scraped up some kind of 
an acquaintance with Major Batt on her way here, and ever since 
she arrived he has not been the same person. Before that he 
was desperately in love with Shana, and I had it from her own 
lips that she was willing to accept him. In the course of a few 
months he forgets her very existence, and Shana, in despair, is 
going off to New Zealand, assisted in such madness by the so- 
called Miss Ingram’s co-operation and advice. Lord Aughrim, I 
know on good authority, has been to visit her; and as for Rory— 
I must say, Gran, on that subject your obtuseness is very re- 
markable. He meets her frequently. Did I not tell you before 
that Manon and I met them in the fields near Shane’s Hollow, in 
the most out-of-the-way spot, perfectly suitable for a romantic 
walk—”’ 

“Stop, Flora, stop! You bewilder me.” 

“I want to enlighten, not to bewilder you. I have put the 
matter bluntly before you.” 

“ Very bluntly.” 

“Only that you may speak to Rory and warn him before he is 
hopelessly entangled. A person whose conduct is so open to 
criticism is not a suitable wife for him.” 

“ But I thought you said she was married,” said Gran. 

“Oh! I dare say she is divorced. In America that is very 
easy.” 

“ But—Lord Aughrim! Major Batt! Which does she intend 
to marry?” 

“ The lord, no doubt, if she can. If not, the wealthy Major 
Batt; failing all else, the not very wealthy but otherwise desirable 
master of Tor. Now, I have put it all before you, Gran, and I 
leave it to you to work the question out. My own suggestion 
would be that Miss Ingram should get notice to quit before 
Manon returns to Paris, believing herself rejected for the sake of 
a creature—”’ 

Here Flora rose, and, dropping her energetic manner, saun- 
tered to the window, finally quitting the room without another 
word, leaving Gran leaning back in her chair, her brow on her 
hand, thinking deeply of all she had just been forced to listen to. 

Unwillingly she was obliged to admit that there might be 
something in all that Flora had been saying, and that to save 
Rory from great unhappiness later she ought to speak to him 
about the matter. Of all her grandchildren Rory was the dear- 
est. More like a son thana grandson, he had lived with her always 
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since the death of his parents, except during his years at college. 
He was named for that favorite son who had met his death so 
cruelly on Aura long ago, and there was, besides, something in 
his nature that was akin to her own. An unfortunate marriage 
for him would be an unspeakable misfortune toher. A penniless, 
friendless girl, working for her own independence, however 
praiseworthily, was not exactly a mate for the representative of 
the elder branch of the Fingalls. She could not bear the idea of 
his marrying for money; the mere sound of Flora’s voice was 
enough to remind her that even an income drawn from the three 
per cents might be secured at too great a sacrifice of domestic 
joys. And yet his noble ambitions were dear to her heart. She 
had hoped to see him in Parliament, feeling sure that wherever 
there was a good cause to be worked for all over the world, and 
especially at home, his vote and his energies would be at its 
service. Yet how on this barren rock of Tor was money to be 
found to enable him to gratify all his honorable desires ? 

He was too kind and conscientious a landlord to exact from 
his serfs that heavy toll on the land they tilled which they must 
hunger that he might spend. She had often feared that he would 
never marry—that, following his philanthropic instincts, with 
such small means as Providence had placed in his hands, he 
would be satisfied to fill his good years with unselfish activity, 
and find himself, when too late to remedy the mischief, with a 
lonely hearth and heart. 

Now Bawn’s noble, candid face rose before her, and the old 
woman was ready to avow that the girl was as good as she was 
fair. But are faces always to be trusted? The world is deceit- 
ful, and American women are known, thought Gran in her old- 
fashioned way, to be strange. And there was Manon. Of the 
two countenances before her mind's eye she infinitely preferted 
Bawn’s; and then the old woman sighed with a sense of baffled 
intelligence. Was she indeed prejudiced against Flora’s protégée, 
and was any fair-faced stranger preferable in her esteem to the 
granddaughter of the friend of her youth? Manon would be suit- 
able in birth and position, and her large fortune would put power 
into Rory’s hands. Was not Flora right, after all, and might 
not Rory have been satisfied with Manon if the tenant of Shan- 
ganagh had never appeared on the scene? However that might 
be, the question now was of wrong and misfortune that might 
come upon the old house of Tor through Miss Ingram’s possible 
dishonesty. It was clearly her duty to speak to Rory, and speak 
to him she would, even at the cost of exceeding pain to herself. 
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The evening passed slowly for her. Rory was behaving ad- 
mirably, said Flora, who flitted to and from the billiard-room, 
where the young people were amusing themselves. He was 
taking great pains to improve Manon’s style of playing, and 
Manon was looking so pretty. Of Shana and Callender Flora 
had less gracious words to say; and as her husband was also in 
disgrace with her for permitting their engagement, her remarks 
on his want of skill in the game were of a cutting character. 

That night, when Rory had gone to his own particular den to 
smoke and read in solitude after the household had gone to rest, 
Gran gathered up her long skirts and her courage and climbed 
slowly and with an anxious heart to her grandson’s retreat. 

“Gran! why, this is an unexpected pleasure!” cried Rory, 
springing from his arm-chair and placing it at her disposal. 
“Why did you not send for me? It is too late for you to mount 
up here.” 

“No, no. I wanted to ask you quietly about this affair of 
Miss Ingram and the Adares. Is it true she has taken Miss 
Adare to Shanganagh ?” 

“Perfectly true. She has done at once what some of us 
ought to have done long ago.” 

“What was impossible to us may have been made easy to her, 
being a stranger. But it is a good deed, though it may bring 
trouble on her.” 

“She is very good.” 

Gran felt puzzled how to proceed further. She was ashamed 
of what she had got to say, and peered wistfully through her 
spectacles at the manly face turned towards her with an expectant 
look in the eyes. 

“ Come, Gran, out with it! You have something more to say 
to me.” 

“TI have something more to say, and I would rather not say 
it, only it appears to me now to be myduty. This Miss Ingram, 
Rory, of whom you think so highly—is it wise to see her so often, 
to concern yourself so much with her affairs?” 

“TI am hoping to make Miss Ingram my wife,” said Rory 
gently, after a moment’s pause. 

“ That is what I have thought,” said Gran, quelling her agita- 
tion and trying to speak as calmly as he did; “and therefore I 
feel bound to warn you.” 

“ Warn me of what?” 

“Are you aware that she is living here under an assumed 


name?” — 
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“2te." 

‘*T have heard that it is so. You will, of course, be able to 
ascertain whether or not the report is true. The evidence is 
hardly conclusive. I am bound to admit merely that a different 
name coupled with her Christian name has been found in a 
book—’”’ 

“A clever suggestion !—coming, I should say, from Flora or 
Miss Manon de St. Claire. And even granted that Miss Ingram 
should for some good reason of her own have changed her name, 
had she not a right to do so if she pleased ?” 

“Tt has been suggested that she is married.” 

Rory started, and grew a little pale under his bronzed com- 
plexion. Then he laughed and said good-humoredly : 

“What an ingenious romance!” 

“It has been observed that she is absolutely silent, even with 
the girls, as to her antecedents. Shana herself admits that she 
pretends to be of a different class from that to which she evidently 
belongs; that she has money for every purpose, though supposed 
to be working for her bread ; finally, that she is seen to be some- 
what light in her conduct— ” 

Rory walked up and down the room with a flushed and 
troubled countenance. 

“Tam not blushing for you, Gran,” he said, suddenly stopping 
before her, “ only for some of your sex. I do not feel that I need 
defend Miss Ingram to you. All this is said by you against the 
grain, is it not? I need only say, for your comfort, that I have 
had better opportunity of observing Miss Ingram’s character 
than either Flora or her friend, and that I believe in her. As to 
the lightness of conduct, it isa lie. If it be light-behaved to work 
hard, to improve every one and everything she comes in contact 
with, to make the wilderness bloom and two blades of grass to 
grow where only one grew before, to feel for the poor and sick, 
to risk her life out of charity toa wretched dying fellow-creature, 
giving up her own comforts to nurse so unpleasant an invalid— 
well, don’t you see, dear Gran, how atrociously ridiculous the 
entire charge must be? And as for your anxiety about me,” he 
added, more quietly, “it ought to take the form of concern that 
the woman I love should completely deny and ignore my suit—” 

There was that in his voice, as he broke off abruptly, which 
kept Gran silent for some minutes. In spite of her prudence her 
heart was cheered by his faith. Might it not be true that he had 
had better means of judging than those others ; and, besides, being 
of a nobler nature, might he not possess a truer instinct? But 
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yet ought she to venture to encourage him? Poverty is a stern 
fact. She must think of his honorable ambition. 

“‘My lad,” she said, “my heart goes with you. But think a 
little of your future. You had plans of your own. You hoped 
to be of use in your generation. Will marriage compensate you 
for all you will give up?” 

Rory passed his hand across his brow, and thought a moment 
before he replied : 

“When | formed those plans I did not expect to meet in this 
way the one woman | could mate with; and, though you affec- 
tionately call me your lad, I have met her ata ripe age. I love 
her more, after all, than Parliament and the emigrants, though I 
do not mean to say that I lose sight of a career of usefulness 
among the possibilities of the future. According to my theory 
a noble wife will help a man more greatly than gold. And now, 
dear Gran, you must go to your rest. Trouble your head no 
more about Flora’s inventions.” 

After she had left him Rory sat gazing at the wall with the 
eyes of a man considering a hateful contingency. He had 
spoken bravely, for he would share his uneasiness with no one ; 
nevertheless was it not true that he knew absolutely nothing of 
this woman who had gained such a hold upon his life? His 
memory went back to her conversation on board the steamer, 
and revived the strong impression he had then received that 
some painful circumstance which she would not allow to be dis- 
covered influenced her movements and obliged her to reject his 
friendship. She had certainly stated that she was not married. 
He remembered with what evident surprise she had answered 
his question on the subject. Could she, after all, have deceived 
him? Could some strong and terrible dread have driven her to 
a falsehood under which she might have thought herself justified 
in taking shelter? Never for one moment, he admitted, had she 
given him to suppose that she might alter from the mood of 
mind in which she had rejected him as a husband. Latterly 
he had comfortably made up his mind to forget those strong 
first impressions which had seized him on board ship and had 
seemed to surround her with mystery and place her in imminent 
danger. And now he asked himself, What if they had been true, 
if behind her frank, smiling aspect there lay the consciousness of 
some erring or tragic past which practically deprived him of a 
future? After all, what had brought her here, with her beauty 
and her breeding, to bury herself, if not some necessity for es- 
cape, to hide herself from something? 
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He sat half the night lost in troubled thought, and towards 
morning left the house and walked the cliffs, unable to shake off 
the fears that had laid hold of his imagination. If Bawn was not 
good and true, then good-by to goodness and truth. His love 
for her was no boy’s fancy to be replaced later by a more gen- 
uine feeling. He had passed the age for caprices, and, as he 
had said, in his ripe years he had met with the ideal of his man- 
hood. His heart, his mind, his soul all approved of her, and 
everything in nature seemed to declare her worth. Her flowers 
bloomed, her beasts throve, her industries were productive, all 
that she touched prospered. The first time he had met her eyes 
they had revealed to him a spirit more noble than that of or- 
dinary women. And here he paused, asking himself, Was this 
not the very madness of love which poets rave of and wise men 
distrust? Had infatuation blinded him, and in looking on her 
did he see something which had no actual existence? In this 
state of mind he felt he could not breathe till he had seen her 
again, spoken with her, questioned her closely, and sat in judg- 
ment on her replies. 

He forgot that as a man who had been rejected, who had 
never been encouraged, he had no kind of right to question her. 
He only felt now as if his very life depended on her answers. 
To-morrow he would goto her; yet where? Over and above 
the fact that she had forbidden him to come to see her, he could 
not, after all that Gran had said, insist on paying a visit at the 
farm. And now that she had Mave Adare under her roof, she 
had no longer a reason for haunting among the trees and linger- 
ing among the fields that skirted the mysterious regions of 
Shane’s Hollow. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 
ESCAPED, 


Ir Bawn had cherished a faint hope that Mave Adare might 
yet regain strength of mind and body, and that from her she 
might learn something profitable to her enterprise, she was 
doomed to disappointment. The poor creature, all whose energy 
seemed to have been spent in her desperate struggle with lonely 
suffering in the ruin, had, now that she was in comfort and at 
peace, collapsed into a state of chronic lethargy from which she 
only wakened up occasionally to declare her belief that she was 
in heaven, All Bawn’s gentle ministrations failed to win any 
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demonstration from her except the whispered assurance to 
Peggy that in her absence she was tended by an angel. 

“That is why I know I am in heaven, Peggy; and I am 
always going to ask about some one I wanted to meet here, but 
at the right moment I forget. The angel has a voice like his, 
and that is why I forget, because when the angel speaks I think 
it is Arthur himself, and 1am content. But it is not himself. 
And I wonder he does not come to me, for I know he must be 
here.” 

Bawn, watching for these gleams of the spirit from the poor 
worn-out clay, and listening to the wild words, concluded that 
the invalid had recognized Desmond’s tones in his daughter’s 
voice, and she resolved to endeavor to gain some advantage from 
this fact. One night, sitting alone by Mave’s bedside in semi- 
darkness, she reflected on the means that might best be taken to 
coax some admission from her patient’s lips; and as she watched 
the last vestige of the landscape without disappear from beyond 
the window, an idea came to her and she repeated aloud, softly 
but distinctly : 

“Arthur Desmond! Arthur Desmond! Arthur Desmond!” 

There was a movement in the bed, the waxen face turned 
towards her, and the eyes unclosed. 

“Where is Arthur Desmond?” asked Mave Adare in a voice 
that sounded quite sane and conscious. “I have been looking 
for him everywhere and I cannot find him. Yet I know he 


must be here.” 
Bawn replied, almost without thought, so naturally did the 


words come: 

“How can you expect to see him here, you who believed 
him guilty?” 

And then she held her breath, fearing a burst of excitement 
or some wandering, meaningless reply; but, to her great surprise, 
the answer came distinctly and reasoningly : 

“ Because I have expiated my sin, through the mercy of my 
Redeemer, by long years of suffering, and both God and my 
beloved have forgiven me. I know you are an angel and I 
deserve your reproach, but there are thoughts between God and 
the soul which even angels do not see.” 

Bawn’s heart melted within her at the strange, solemn, com- 
forting words. 

“ You are right,” she said. “You shall see Arthur Desmond 
presently. You are not in heaven yet, but ina place of peace 
that is close to it. In the meantime will you tell me why you 
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ever believed him guilty? Who told you he committed that 
crime?” 

The dying woman shuddered. “ Luke said he saw it,” she said. 
“Luke thought he saw it. But Arthur’s spirit came to me in 
the night, one of those terrible nights when the roof was falling 
in, and he told me he was innocent and in heaven. That is why 
I have been willing to suffer; that is how I am so content—” 

She dropped back into her slumber, and Bawn was left in 
possession of the truth she had spoken. Luke had said he saw 
him do it. Then her instinct had not been at fault, and it was 
with Luke only she should have to deal. She sat for half an 
hour thinking intensely of the likelihood or unlikelihood of her 
being able to make any use of the knowledge she had just 
acquired. When and where could she expect to penetrate to 
the conscience of Luke Adare? Was there any hope that the 
tongue that had now uttered so important a revelation might 
yet direct her further? Suddenly feeling a desire to continue 
her thinking in the cool night-air, she rose softly, and, placing a 
small lighted lamp behind the bed so that the light might not 
disturb the sleeper, she went out of the room and out of the 
house, and felt the breeze quiet her pulses and brace her excited 
nerves. Having lingered a short time on the verge of the 
orchard slope, she had returned and was about to re-enter the 
house when her step was arrested by the sight of a moving 
shadow, visible through the window, flitting across the walls 
within the invalid’s room. 

She had believed that Betty was in bed. Could that good 
woman have heard Mave Adare cry out in pain, and have got 
up to attend to her? Bawn went close to the window and 
looked in, 

The gaunt, uncouth figure of a man, weirdly out of place in 
the neat chamber, was bending over the bed, and then followed a 
scene like the horror that happens in a nightmare. The in- 
truder seized the sick woman’s hand and shook her by the 
shoulder and called her by her name, till she awoke and lay 
staring at him helplessly. 

He put his long arms round her and attempted to lift her out 
of the bed. And then her cry broke forth: 

“O Luke! Oh! no. Oh! not back there!” 

Then followed curses, stamping on the floor, and an uneqial 
struggle; but suddenly the intruder, man or fiend, dropped his 
prey and stood listening. In doing so he turned his face now 
towards the door, now towards the window, and revealed to 
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Bawn the same awful countenance that had looked at her 
through the pane a few nights ago. It was Luke Adare come to 
recapture his sister. Before Bawn had time to move Betty 
was in the room in answer to the patient’s cry, and Luke, seeing 
his attempt was baffled, skurried away past her like a startled 
wild animal, and fled from the house. 

The next minute Bawn was following him swiftly down the 
path to the orchard, calling him in a voice clear as a silver 
trumpet. 

“Luke Adare! Stop! I have something to say to you!” 

She expected he would fly the faster for her call, but he 
stopped, be stood still and waited for her. 

“What do you want with me?” he asked roughly. 

“IT want you to come back and have some supper. You 
have allowed your sister to be my guest. Will you not accept 
my hospitality for yourself? It is late at night and you have far 
to go. It is not friendly of you to take leave of us like this.” 

“Curses on your falsehood!” he said savagely. “You did 
not get my permission to take her away and expend your inso- 
lent charity upon her. You were suffered to have the pleasure 
of her company for a carriage-drive, and no more. Why did 
you not bring her back to her ancestral residence?” 

Bawn could see but dimly the expression of the hideous face, 
which matched with the contemptuous fierceness and ludicrous 
pomposity of the creature’s tone. 

“It was late,” she urged, “and your sister was tired, and 
there are reasons why I was proud and glad to receive her 
under my roof—reasons which I will tell you some day, if you 
will allow me to see you again.” 

“ What are your reasons? Cannot you tell them now?” 

“It is too late, for, since you will not come into my house, I 
must bid you good-night. But, believe me, you would be in- 
terested in hearing something I could tell you.” 

“Tt is false!” he shouted furiously. “I knew you were a 
coward and an impostor from the first moment I heard your 
voice. How dare you go about mimicking the voice, the very 
tones of—” 

“Of whom?” asked Bawn, with a sudden leap of the heart. 

“ Of a reprobate long in his grave, no doubt, but who will not 
lie there always. Tush! do you think I am afraid of spirits? 
A man who lives with rats is not much in fear of ghosts. All I 
have got to say to you is this: Don’t dare to meddle further 
with the Adares than you have done. To-morrow I will make 
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arrangements for bringing my sister home. And, after that, 
come no more to the Hollow at your peril!” 

With this he turned from her, and the gray face, just gleam- 
ing with awful indistinctness through the darkness, vanished, and 
she was alone, realizing with difficulty that she had held her 
first interview with Luke Adare—her first but not her last, as 
she assured herself in spite of his threats. She remembered 
with exultation how his conscience had already betrayed him. 
That vibration of her father’s tones which was in her voice, 
which had perplexed without enlightening Gran, which had 
acted like a charm on the diseased imagination of Mave Adare, 
had evidently caught the ear of this wretch and aroused his 
hatred-—a hatred for which there was no reason but that it 
sprang from injury done by the hater to its object. Horror of 
the memory of the man he had ruined accounted for his hatred 
of herself. Oh! if Mave Adare would but live and prove a link 
between her and this monster! 

Reminded by this thought of the position in which she had 
last seen the suffering woman, she went quickly back to the house 
and entered the sick-room on tiptoe. As she did so she was in- 
stantly aware of a new state of things. Betty was on her knees 
by the bed praying aloud, and the rigidity of the figure in the 
bed struck her fearfully as expressive of a ghastly change. The 
little spark of vitality that had lingered in the wasted frame of 
Mave Adare had been rudely quenched. The long-suffering soul 
was released and at rest. 

“Och, misthress, sure she’s gone!” sobbed Betty, rising from 
her knees. “ The villain just frightened the life out o’ her!” 


Next morning a scrap of ragged paper was found under the 
door, and on it was scrawled: 

“The Adares were always buried by torchlight in their ancestral burial- 
place in the old graveyard at Toome.” 

Bawn rightly concluded that the words had been written by 
Luke Adare and were intended as an instruction for her. 

“It was always one of their mad whimsies,” said Betty. 
“You or me might be put in the ground while the sun was 
Shinin’, but not an Adare. They were always taken away in the 
night with torches, and the flames of their funerals could be seen 
over the country-side.” 

Bawn saw no reason why she should not act upon the hint, 
and arranged that her father’s early love should be laid among 
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her kindred in the ancient graveyard, and by night. And there 
was one at least who did not think her action extravagant—the 
gaunt, ragged creature who followed the little procession un- 
perceived in the darkness, and to whom it was probably a satis- 
faction that the ancient glory of the Adares was thus properly 
maintained in his sister's case to the last. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
RUIN, 


Rory, having resolved that he would speak plainly to Bawn, 
make one more endeavor to learn something positive concerning 
her past, was yet undecided as to the means he would take thus 
to try to obtain her confidence. 

Thinking it all over, he came through the Hollow one wet, 
windy autumn morning, and was startled to see her standing 
under the beech-trees in front of the ruin, her shawl folded 
tightly round her, her eyes raised to the shattered windows, and 
an expression on her face and in her whole figure and attitude of 
the deepest and sternest despondency. 

Her presence here on such a morning struck him as strange 
and inexplicable. Mave Adare was dead. In her she had ex- 
pressed a deep interest, and on her she had expended her 
charity. What further did she seek in haunting this uncanny 
hole? How did she expect to reach or influence the half-savage 
old men who hid among these mouldering walls? What could 
she hope to gain by coming in contact with them? Why need 
she concern herself about them and their sins and misfortunes ? 

With his mind full of such questions he approached, and saw 
her start of surprise and her involuntary shrinking from him 
when she suddenly became aware of his presence. 

She had just been realizing the extreme unlikelihood of any 
ultimate success for her romantic enterprise. Autumn gales, the 
forerunner of winter storms, had already set in, and she had 
hastened here this morning fearing to find the ruin reduced toa 
heap of rubbish and at last become Luke Adare’s unholy grave. 
That the end had not yet come seemed a miracle. To-morrow, 
next week, would this miraculous ‘delay be still prolonged? In 
the meantime his hatred of her presence and his suspicion of her 
identity would certainly keep him carefully concealed from her. 

Was there any hope left of refuting that calumny which had 
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blasted her father’s life, and was now darkening her own by 
raising an insuperable barrier between her and the man she 
loved ?—for, without further effort to ignore or deny the truth, 
she owned to herself now, freely, that she loved him. 

For that very reason she was bound to keep out of his way, 
to do him as little injury as possible, to force him to feel more 
and more assured that there never could be a marriage, that 
it was not natural there should be even friendship between 
them. 

And so, suddenly seeing him beside her, she shrank from him. 
He saw the movement, and it hurt and angered him. 

“ Miss Ingram, forgive me for interrupting your meditations. 
I did not expect to find you here this wild morning.” 

“I can believe that,” said Bawn, recovering her self-posses- 
sion; “‘but the fascination of the place is too much forme. I 
cannot keep myself from coming.” 

“Are you not satisfied with the work you have done? What 
further do you imagine you can do?” 

“There are other lives in danger in yonder.” 

“What are they to you? Howcan you expect to influence 
two obstinate old men? You cannot kidnap them as you kid- 
napped their, sister.” 

“T fear not. That is what I fear.” 

“Why should it be so much to you?” 

“ Ah !—why ?” 

“They cannot live long, in any case, and life to them is 
misery. A sudden death might not be the worst that could 
befall them.” 

Bawn shivered and drew her shawl around her, and as she 
did so it struck Rory painfully that she had grown thinner, and 
that there was a shadow of trouble deepening in her face—that 
bright face which, even one month ago, no one could have asso- 
ciated with a sorrowful thought. 

“Bawn,” he burst forth, “for God’s sake let them alone! 
Put them out of your thoughts, and think of yourself and think 
of me. I believe you come here merely for an excitement; that 
you give your mind to these wretched people only to‘keep other 
matters out of it. You have some sorrow, some secret, and you 
will share it with no one, not even with me, who love you better 
than my life—me, whom you trust, whom you love—” 

She made a gesture to silence him, but she did not speak. 

“You dare not deny it. You know that you love me. And 
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either you have some terrible secret which I have a right to 
learn, or you are breaking your own heart wantonly, wickedly—” 

He broke off abruptly, and after the storm of passion in his 
voice Bawn’s words came slowly, a mere whisper of pain: 

“It is true I have a terrible secret.” 

The rustling of the dead leaves and the drip of the boughs 
on the path seemed to catch up the murmur and spread it all 
through the Hollow. 

“IT have a hideous, intolerable secret,” continued Bawn—“a 
sorrow that brought me across the sea and brought me here. I 
know what people are saying of me, and what you would ask me. 
Ingram is not my name, and I am not what I pretend to be. I 
thought to wash a stain off my real name, but I have lost hope, 
and stained it must remain, I have reason to fear. This is what | 
want you to understand. I thought I had made you understand 
it on board ship, but you have seemed to forget it.” 

“TI have forgotten it. I will forget it again, if you will let 


me. 
“T must not let you. You must keep away from me and 


think of me no more. If you knew whoI am you would turn 
away and never ask to see me again—”’ . 

“That I will not believe till you tell me what you mean, till 
you give up talking in mystery, till you explain the exact mean- 
ing of your hints—your probably misleading hints. Girls have 
often exaggerated ideas of things. I myself must judge of your 
case. As for what others think or say of you, that is nothing to 
me so that you are personally what I believe you to be. If you 
tell me you are not good I shall conclude you are mad—” 

Bawn gave him a startled look and colored faintly. 

“IT do not think I am very good--not good enough for you,” 
she said; “‘ but yet I believe there is no wickedness in me so great 
that you could not forgive it. Yet the barrier remains, as you 
will one day admit.” 

“Why not give me an opportunity this day, this hour ?” 

“TI cannot. On the day I tell you I shall go. I will not wait 
here to see you turn from me—” 

“Turn from you! Bawn—” 

“No! no! You must not come near me. There is some- 
thing that stands between. You must not look at me so—” 

“I will not even ask to touch your hand, if you will not fly 
from me. But, however all this may end, Bawn, will you say to 
me just three words: ‘I love you’?” 
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“To my sore sorrow I do love you.” 
“ After that I will not lose you. You cannot dare to leave 


“After that I must leave you all the more surely, but not 
until—”’ 

She stopped and involuntarily cast an eager glance at the 
dripping ruin before them. 

“ Till what?” 

“T cannot tell you; not now. I have already said too much. 
If you love me at all, let me go. Think of me as dead.” 

She turned away with a quick step, and he remained standing 
where she had left him. He felt it useless to pursue her. In 
this mood she was impracticable, and he feared to press her too 
far, to scare her toa longer flight, out of his neighborhood, out 
of his reach for evermore. He had lost her once; he would not 
lose her again, if he could help it. 

He remained pacing up and down the Hollow, reflecting on 
all her enigmatical words and looks. Flora, even Gran, would 
consider that he ought to be quite gatisfied with her admissions, 
quite sure that she was one whom he could never think of as his 
wife. She had spoken of a stain upon her name which could 
never be wiped out, yet she had hoped to see it wiped out. How 
could that hope have any connection with her coming here? 
Had she come merely to hide, and from what? Was she wait- 
ing for tidings of some kind, in suspense as to the ending of a 
lawsuit, of an investigation, in expectation of somebody’s death? 
The longer he pondered the more puzzled he became. Of one 
thing he felt sure: he must let things drift as they were drifting, 
unless he meant to drive her out of the little harbor in which she 
had anchored. She had said, and she was capable of keeping 
her word, that on the day on which she told him the story of 
her antecedents and circumstances she must quit this spot and 
be seen by him no more. He would not push her to that alter- 
native. At all costs he would be patient and wait for her to’ 
speak. 

After he had walked about, he knew not how long, lost in his 
thoughts, the rain began to fall heavily, and mechanically he 
moved into shelter of a gable of the ruined house and continued 
his walk under cover of the dense trees and the dismal stone 
wall, the monotonous surface of which was broken here and 
there by a few dilapidated windows. The gable was a remote 
one at the back of the ruin, and the lower windows were evi- 
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dently those of domestic offices, lumber rooms, pantries, and 
servants’ apartments. As Somerled passed one of these he 
thought he heard a voice speaking loudly in a peremptory manner, 
and he stood still in great surprise, wondering from whence it 
could come. The wind was high, and the trees kept up a sough- 
ing sound, crossed every minute by the swish of the rain as it 
swept through the heaving branches. 

He thought he had been mistaken, and proceeded with his 
walk, asking himself how long it would be worth while to linger 
here in expectation of an improvement in the weather, when a 
second time the gruff tones, unmistakably human and having a 
strange suggestion of uncanny meaning, startled the silence and 
solitariness of the place. This time he satisfied himself that the 
sounds proceeded from a particular window, small and low, and 
barred with rusty iron, out of which all the glass had been shat- 
tered long ago. 

Convinced that this was the utterance of one of the self- 
imprisoned souls hidden in the ruin, he remained standing where 
he was, with some expectatign of seeing a face come to the win- 
dow and finding himself subject to the wrath of an Adare for 
trespassing on the ancient family demesne. 

No face appeared, but after another pause the snarling voice 
went on, pouring forth speech so vehemently that Somerled’s 
next conclusion was that a quarrel must have arisen between the 
two wretched old men in the ruin, and that he had accidentally 
come within hearing of the sound while out of reach of the 
meaning of-what was said. As he could distinguish no word he 
did not feel that he was eavesdropping, and listened with a keen 
appreciation of the mingled grotesqueness and fearfulness of 
the situation. Presently he began to perceive that there was 
only one voice, and that its owner, if quarrelling, was quarrel- 
ling with himself. Now aloud harangue was poured forth in 
sonorous, arrogant-sounding tones, and then after a silence came 
snarling remarks, and groans, and sharp, short cries. The listener 
was aware that miserable solitaries will sometimes talk aloud for 
their own hearing alone. No doubt Luke Adare—yes, he thought 
it must be Luke rather than Edmond—was uttering the bitterness 
of his soul in the hideous solitude to which he had condemned 
himself. 

He had just turned, disgusted and pitying, to go on his way 
when the voice was raised again, this time with a shriller clear- 
ness which carried a few words to his ear, an utterance with 
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shape and meaning. Only two of the words remained in his 
mind the next moment when the voice had ceased, and so strange 
were they that, though they rang through his brain, he could 
scarcely believe he had really heard them. Yet how could his 
imagination have suggested them? 

“ Desmond’s daughter!” were the words, angrily and con- 
temptuously spoken, which startled his ear like the blast of a 
trumpet. 

Where did they come from? What did they mean? Why, 
even if they had been uttered by Luke Adare in his savage rav- 
ings, should they bear any particular meaning for him, Somerled? 
Why should he consider them as of the slightest importance? 
While he reflected thus they came towards him again, loudly 
and gruffly spoken, as if the speaker had drawn nearer to the 
aperture in the wall and was striving to drive some one or some- 
thing forth. 

“ Desmond’s daughter! Begone, begone! Desmond's daugh- 
ter, come to spy and persecute—” And then a wild laugh end- 
ing in wrathful growling and muttering. 

Fingall came close to the window and listened with all his 
ears and with all his brain; but that last burst had ended Luke’s 
outpourings (could the speaker be any one but Luke ?), and 
complete silence had settled once more upon the ruin, while the 
wind, which was rising, howled round the tottering chimneys 
and lashed the trees against the streaming gable. 

Relaxed from the strained tension of listening, Somerled’s 
mind began to work on the ideas suggested to him by those 
few wild words. Ravings—yes, they might be ravings, but 
what was the fancy that had run through the raving? Des- 
mond’s daughter! Who was Desmond’s daughter ? 

“Desmond's daughter, come to spy and persecute.” Why, 
Bawn! 

With a flash of understanding, of recognition, Fingall saw 
Bawn, her circumstances, her enterprise, her dream, in the lurid 
light of the truth. She was Desmond’s daughter. Her inten- 
tion in coming here had been to learn, on the very scene of her 
father’s crime, that there had been no crime at all. In this she 
had failed. She was the daughter of the man who had mur- 
dered his uncle. 

She had hoped for some light on the subject from these mise- 
rable Adares. With her firm will and her high spirit she had 
thought to be able to make black white. And yet could it not 
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be done? There was some mystery to which she had the clue, 
else why this fury of Luke Adare at her appearance? After all, 
he had jumped to a conclusion. He would not sleep, at all 
events, till he had ascertained from Bawn herself whether or not 
she was Desmond’s daughter. 

He walked to the place where he had left his horse in shel- 
ter, and rode straight through wind and rain to Shanganagh. 

Bawn’s little cart had reached home only a short time before 
his arrival, and Bawn was feeling an anguish and utter forlorn- 
ness so new to her in its intensity that she did not know how to 
deal with it. The admission she had made to-day seemed to 
have altered her very nature. She had confessed what hitherto 
it had been her strength to deny. It was right and fit that the 
crushing of her own happiness should be involved in the total 
ruin that had destroyed her father’s life, but what was she to do 
with this new want that had sprung up in her life, where was 
she to carry it, how was she to rid herself of it? Her romantic 
devotion to her dead father had carried her across the sea and 
urged her through an army of difficulties; but when her final 
defeat was consummated—and it was near now, very near—what 
was she to do with the burden of living love which a broken 
heart must carry with it over land and sea through an incalcula- 
ble number of years, perhaps to the end of a long life-time ? 

Her women were out milking, and she was alone in the 
house and was kneeling on the tiles of her little kitchen before 
the hearth, the blaze from which illumined the place fitfully as 
the dusk began to fall. The door, which had not been quite 
fastened, was pushed open, and Somerled stood before her. 

Her heart leaped up for a moment with dangerous gladness, 
then failed within her. The next moment she had perceived his 
dripping condition, and, woman-like, was only concerned for his 
present comfort. 

“Mr. Fingall, you are shockingly wet. Take off that 
drenched ulster.” 

“There!” he said, and, flinging the garment on the back of 
a wooden chair, advanced to her with outstretched hands. 

“ Bawn, you will think I have done a wild thing. I have 
come here out of all season and in the storm, but it is to ask you 
a question which you will not refuse to answer me. Is this 
woman who has denied me so long, who has spoken to me of 
a secret sorrow and a stained name—is she Arthur Desmond's 
daughter?’ 
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Bawn’s eyes, which had widened with startled amazement, 
remained fixed on his, answering him sorrowfully out of their 
gray depths. She drew a long breath, said “yes” simply, and 
then moved away a step and put her hands behind her back—in- 
voluntary movements expressive of separation and departure. 

“TI would have kept the secret a little longer,” she said quiet- 
ly, with pale lips. “ Who has told you? It must have come 
from Luke Adare. He is the only person who guessed me. I 
have been very rash and daring, and I am punished. I thought 
to overcome Luke Adare, but he has overcome me.” 

“ What did you expect from him?” 

“Confession. Reparation of the wrong he did to my father.” 

“Do you mean that he, Luke Adare, did that thing for which 
your father suffered the blame?” 

“No, I do not mean that. I know how the thing happened. 
If he would speak he could clear my father’s name. He will not 
speak. He will die without speaking. How the wind roars!” 

“Did your father accuse him?” 

“He accused no one. He only suffered and made no com- 
plaint.”’ 

“How, then, do you imagine that you know ?” 

“Know what? My father’s innocence? You would have 
known it, too, if you had known him, his spotless life, his ten- 
der heart, his honorable nature. You would have felt him to be 
incapable of the motives you ascribed to him the other day when 
you spoke of him.” 

“Few are incapable of sudden passion.” 

“He was incapable of that. 1 do not expect you to believe 
it. You gave credit to the whispered calumnies that destroyed 
his good name; you drove him out from among you—” 

“Stay, Bawn, stay! I did not do it. Iam guiltless of what 
my people did in that day, as you are of your father’s actions.” 

“IT take them all on my head.” 

“That you must not do. Now listen to me, my dearest, 
dearest love. You have dreamed a wild dream in imagining 
that Luke Adare would assist you in this touching, this noble 
enterprise. I am the only other person in possession of your se- 
Cret, and it shall be as if I did not know it. I am willing to be- 
lieve that Arthur Desmond is all you describe him to be, and 
that a passionate quarrel (my uncle, I know, was a hot-headed 
man) had fatal and unpremeditated consequences. More it is 
not necessary for me to ascertain. It is a tragedy long past and 
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almost forgotten. Marry me, Bawn, and trust me. No one 
save myself shall ever know that Arthur Desmond was your 
father.” 

Bawn’s lips and eye-lids trembled, but she kept her attitude 
of aloofness and shook her head. 

“You do not trust me.” 

“I cannot trust either you or myself so far. I dare not put 
either of us in such an unnatural position. I fear there would 
come a day when I should see something in your eyes—should 
see you ask yourself, ‘ Why is the daughter of a murderer sitting 
at my fireside?’ and [ do not so trust myself as to feel sure that I 
should not get up and fly from you in a despair which even now 
I can realize. When I go away from you, as I shall go soon, I 
shall at least take with me a sweet memory to live with all my 
life, and the knowledge that I have not destroyed your happiness. 
I shall not leave you bound toa horror from which you cannot 
escape.” 

“ You have no knowledge of what you may leave me bound 
to. If you can imagine a despair you could not brave, why so 
canl. As for the change in me you fear might come with the 
future, that is nothing but a foolish scare. You would never see 
anything in my eyes but what you see now—love, tenderness, 
worship of yourself, admiration of your brave efforts, pity for 
what you have suffered. Bawn—” 

She breathed a long sigh, and let her hand remain in his grasp 
for a few moments while she looked in his eyes with a wistful, 
far-seeing gaze, and then drew it slowly away and again retreat- 
ed a step or two. 

“ Could I, for my own selfish happiness, consent to live de- 
nying, ignoring my father’s memory, sinking my own knowledge 
of his goodness and innocence and the testimony I could bear 
to them? Could I hear his story alluded to, hear him spoken of 
as a guilty man, and never cry out? It could not be. You 
must let me go.” 

“T will not let you go.” His eyes flashed, and he advanced 
towards her; but she suddenly threw out both her hands and 
pushed him away, then turned and disappeared into her little 
parlor, closing the door behind her. 

Rory, not venturing to follow her, walked up and down the 
kitchen trying to calm his agitation, and with a faint hope that 
she might return. But she made no sign. Then he threw on 
his wet ulster again and went out of the house into the storm. 
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He rode against the storm towards the Rath, where he had in- 
tended to spend the night, but soon had to dismount and lead 
his horse, which was terrified at the uproar of the elements. 
Peals of thunder now resounded from mountain to mountain, 
and in the glare of the lightning he saw the troubled valley be- 
low him and the dark rack of clouds trailing over the pass lead- 
ing to Shane’s Hollow. He thought of Luke Adare and Bawn’s 
abandoned hope perishing together in the ruin, and for a time 
urged on his horse towards the pass with the intention of making 
a desperate effort to reach the Hollow, to drag the wretched 
solitary out of the jaws of death; for must not a night like this 
be his certain doom? Baffled in this attempt, he was forced at 
last to rouse the inmates of a cabin on the roadside, and to ask 
for shelter for the remaining hours of the night. The good 
people of the cabin, amazed to see Mr. Rory from Tor in such a 
plight, did their best to make him comfortable on some straw 
by the fireside, and here he remained till daylight brought a lull 
in the tempest and he was able to proceed towards the Hollow. 

Approaching the uncanny spot, he soon began to see signs of 
the night’s ravages. Fallen trees lay across the beaten track 
leading to the house, and a wreck of broken branches strewed 
the wilderness. Making his way through these in the gray mist 
of the morning, Somerled arrived at the ruin, and saw at a glance 
that the long-threatened end had at last arrived, that the portion 
of the building which yesterday was standing had fallen in, and 
that the home of the Adares was now a pile of shapeless rubbish. 

The catastrophe which Bawn had foreseen and sought to 
avert had come to pass, and with it had probably perished her 
hope and his, Somerled’s, prospect of happiness. Confronted by 
this fact, yet unwilling to acknowledge it, he walked round the 
melancholy pile, seeking for the window through which only yes- 
terday the voice of Luke Adare had reached him with its extra- 
ordinary revelation. Was that voice now silenced for evermore? 
It was at least possible that the creature might be still alive, 
though buried in his den, still capable of uttering a truth, of an- 
Swering a question. 

If he, Rory, could find him now alive, and take his dying de- 
position, receive his confession—if, indeed, he had such to make 
—all might yet be well. For the moment Fingall had adopted 
Bawn’s belief, and all the happiness of the future seemed to hang 
on a chance—the chance that this miserable soul might not yet 
have been summoned before judgment. 
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He found the window now almost blocked up from within by 

fallen rubbish, and, wrenching away the rusted bars, climbed in 
through the aperture that remained. Having carefully observed 
the interior as far as was possible, he ventured to enter further, 
and made his way into a small space which, from the smoke- 
blackened wreck of a fireplace visible, he judged to be the 
remnant of a room lately inhabited. Sure that he had pene- 
trated to the unfortunate Luke’s retreat, he forgot the danger to 
which he was exposing his own life, and groped in the semi- 
darkness, calling loudly, in the hope that a living voice might re- 
spond to his cry; but in vain. Exploring on every side.as far as 
was possible, he was about to give up his search and return to 
the light of day when he stumbled over something less resistant 
than the stones and wreckage through which he had _ been mov- 
ing. 
The spot was so dark that he could not see what he had 
touched till he struck a match, which only made a faint, evanes- 
cent gleam of light, but sufficient to show him a human hand 
outstretched and clothed in rags, a clenched hand rigid in death, 
protruding from a mound of stones and rubbish under which, 
evidently, a corpse lay buried. 

Sickening with the sight, and satisfied that he had seen all 
that remained of Luke Adare, he groped his way to the window 
again and stood once more under the heavens in the wind-swept 
wilderness. 

Men were soon at work digging away the rubbish, and the 
crushed and disfigured body was laid on a bier on the grass, 
while the excavators proceeded to make search for Edmond 
Adare, the only other person who had lately inhabited the ruin. 
Their search was in vain, and after some days it was given up, 
the conclusion having been arrived at that Edmond, too, had 
perished in the catastrophe which had closed the last chapter in 
the history of the Adares. An inquest was held upon the body 
of Luke, and he was buried with his fathers at Toome. 

RosA MULHOLLAND. 


TO BE CONTINUED, 
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THE HOMES OF THE Foor. 


THE HOMES OF THE POOR. 


THE tenement-houses of New York have lately received some 
attention from the public, which attention has resulted in an at- 
tempt at legislative action and in many sleepless nights for va- 
rious landlords of the metropolis. 

Investigation of the people’s dwellings showed a state of things 
-hardly to be looked for in a Christian land. It showed that in 
the matter of rents many landlords were quite as conscienceless 
as the sellers of diseased meat ; that they were willing, provided 
rents were promptly paid, to let their brethren die of diseases 
contracted in their infected buildings; that the brothel and the 
dive were welcomed to their premises to do for the soul what 
the tenement was doing for the body. It was found that the 
rent paid in these places was out of all proportion to their worth, 
and that while the buildings were robbing the tenants of health 
and life the landlords were actually rifling their pockets. This 
state of things was not found to be universal in the city, but very 
generally the case. These landlords were of all forms of belief, 
Jew, Christian, and atheist, and for the most part justified their 
own evil doings by showing up the bad character of their tenants. 
But the investigators were simple enough to maintain that a sin- 
ner could not be rightfully cheated or poisoned any more than 
a saint could—a doctrine which occasioned the landlords much 
surprise and grief. : 

To those who may have followed the published reports of 
Mr. Wingate on the New York tenements it may be of interest 
to know that the question is not one of merely local extent. Out- 
side of the great cities there is a growing evil in the simple mat- 
ter of house-building which cannot be checked too soon, and 
which, though it may never assume the proportions attained in 
New York, is still productive of misery and crime. It is not to 
be doubted that the condition of the working people in smaller 
cities and towns is much worse to-day than it was ten years ago. 
They work harder for less pay in almost every branch of busi- 
ness. As they approach the limit beyond which lies starvation 
—and great numbers of them are not far from that limit—signs 
of their decadence become painfully frequent. Their simple 
pleasures are restricted, their dress more faded, their style of 
living poorer. They drift towards districts where once they 
would have been ashamed to live, and take up their abode in 
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houses whose fitness for human habitation may safely be denied. 
It is our intention to describe a few of these dwellings, and to 
compare them with the city tenements whose indecency aroused 
the spirit of charitable New-Yorkers. The homes of the poor 
offer a side-light to the wage-question, and will, no doubt, one 
day enter into the settlement of that important matter. 

~ Homes of the poor were personally examined by the writer 
of this article * in the city of Boston, and in certain manufactur. 
ing towns of New York State and of New England. Mr. Win- 
gate’s explorations among New York tenements have made their 
nastinesses familiar to many, but we shall risk repetition by de- 
scribing similar places in Boston. It will be long before the 
scenes we saw fade from memory. No pen could really expose 
the mysteries of filth which appeal to the eye and to the nose in 
large quarters of the city of culture. The eye is shocked at every 
turn by spectacles of human misery and degradation, and the 
heart is touched at the fate which condemns thousands of men 
and women, and especially innocent children, to the coarseness 
and viciousness of such neighborhoods, in buildings for which 
respectable men are receiving incomes which are not the per- 
centage of real values, but rather, to put it picturesquely, a per- 
centage from filth, disease, and vice. 

Here is a court, for instance, fifty feet long and eight feet 
wide. It opens off a main street, ends in a brick wall, and is 
flanked by the rear of one set of buildings and the front of an- 
other. Five doors in this front indicate the entrances to five 
separate tenements, four stories high, and containing between 
forty and fifty families. The court is full of foul water and re- 
fuse pitched from the windows. The sun never touches the mud 
of the court, never enters the doors and windows of the first 
story, and only touches for a few minutes each day the second, 
third, and fourth. The dampness of the air is penetrating. You 
enter the narrow halls, and grope about in semi-darkness over 
stout but narrow stairways, mostly unguarded—but a fall need 
not be feared, for there is no great space in which to fall; space 
is here economized. A powerful smell has possession of the en- 
tire building, almost as sharp to the nostrils as a whiff of pure 
ammonia. It is in all the rooms, prominent over its sister-smells, 
and easily recognized by the experienced visitor. It is the tene- 
ment-house smell, sud generis, and peculiar to this class of build- 
ings. The first set of rooms is occupied by a decent mother, 


* If exact locality is desired the writer may be addressed through THE CATHOLIC WORLD 
office. 
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whose husband works every day and hopes to move his family 
into the country some time; the next room is occupied by a 
creature of bad reputation. A thin board partition separates 
decency from vice. The living-room is eight feet wide and four- 
teen long; the single bed-room is the same in width and six feet 
long, and has neither light nor air. The rent is three dollars a 
week, a sum which in the country would secure a handsome lit- 
tle residence. The tenants are of all creeds, characters, and con- 
ditions; widows, drunkards, jail-birds, prostitutes, the honest 
and dishonest, the dirty and the clean, all mingled together as 
best, or worst, they can be. The landlord has nothing to do 
with the building but get the rent. There is no care-taker, and 
only such repairs as are necessary. The court is cleaned only 
when a stray health-inspector looks in and has his nose offended, 
and the house is never cleaned by old tenants or new. 

This is one example; here is a second. You dart down a blind 
alley four feet wide, avoiding as well as possible dirt-heaps un- 
derfoot and refuse from the windows. You crawl like a spider 
up a black, narrow, slimy stairway, squeezing past ill-smelling 
persons and dodging suddenly-opened doors, until the third 
floor is reached and the light is stronger. Here the rooms are 
surprisingly good, and the rent is $2 75 a week. Two windows 
look out on a dead-wall, and occasionally admit the sun. The 
living room is ten feet long and thirteen feet wide, and the two 
bed-rooms are of good size. The partitions are of plaster. There 
are no windows to the hallways and no ventilators. The rent is 
cheap because the character of the tenants is cheap. They are 
pretty much all drunkards from the first floor to the top; they 
live in filth, moral and physical, breathe it, are saturated with it, 
and for their convenience the landlord maintains a saloon on the 
ground-floor. One sober woman with a drunken son has a clean 
kitchen on the third floor. She dresses decently, is pious and 
humble, and lives among the horde of drunkards in fear and 
trembling. The wonderful smell of the tenement-house is every- 
where. A ventilator placed in the roof over the stairways might 
rid the house of its strength, but there is no ventilator in the roof 
or anywhere else. And for this pen, below a penitentiary in vile- 
ness, the landlord receives a rental of thirty-five per cent. ! 

The third specimen of the tenement-house has some unique 
features, The street upon which it stands is fairly clean and 
half-respectable. The tenements present a neat front to the 
eye. The windows are shuttered, the doors are solid and clean. 
It looks like a street where a poor man might live without shame 
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or great discomfort. Open one of the solid doors and the 
illusion vanishes. Your nose is at once assailed by the fa- 
miliar stench. The halls and stairways are more roomy than 
usual, and are quite clean. But the walls aredamp. They have 
not seen whitewash since the war. Neatly-dressed tenants meet 
you here and there, and show you into well-lighted rooms, not 
too small, and very clean. You are not surprised when your 
guide brushes the familiar roach from your coat-collar and 
shakes a few of them from your hat. Here is a corner of the 
hall which the good landlord has profitably utilized. A few 
boards form a kitchen and bed-room ; they are papered inside and 
out to represent a wall, but the paper peeled off when Lee sur- 
rendered, and has so remained to date. For this space the land- 
lord receives $3 50 a week—as much as would be paid for a de- 
cent and pretty little dwelling in some of our smaller cities. In 
this house there is no ventilation, no water, no repairs, no im- 
provements. The landlord provides nothing but the ground, and 
the roof, and the opportunities to contract disease. The tenant 
ornaments, repairs, pays the doctor, and dies at his own expense. 

So much for the city, now for the country tenement. The 
enterprising landlord has here done much to imitate his metro- 
politan brother, but circumstances have been against him. Land 
is plentiful and the country air is vigorous—two facts which 
lower the mortality rate among his poor tenants. Here is a 
sample of a poor village house whose rent is sixty dollars a year. 
It stands in the centre of a lot fifty feet square, is one and a half 
stories high, and takes up three hundred square feet of surface— 
that is, it is fifteen feet by twenty, in carpenter’s language. The 
two rooms on the ground-floor are seven feet high, the two in 
the garret are of no appreciable height; the floors are rickety, 
the partitions shams. In winter the tenants are half-frozen; on 
calm days only are they free from draughts. There is no privacy 
in this sort of a house. The women occupy one room, the men 
of the family the other, and privacy is a stranger to both. The 
sills of the house—that is, the heavy beams on which the frame- 
work of the building rests—lie on the bare ground, rot quickly, 
and communicate a dampness to the walls. There is no cellar 
and no foundation. The landlord makes no repairs that he can 
avoid. His profit on such a building is twenty-five per cent. of 
the value of house and lot. This building is a fair specimen of 
some thousands of dwellings always on exhibition in all the New 
England and Middle States. No village or town is without 4 
certain number of them. Occasionally they fall to a lower level 
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of unfitness for human habitation, and even landlords are ashamed 
toown them. Of these hovels the tenant is usually the proprie- 
tor. The country tenement is but half-built, and depends on 
fancy paints and green grass to give it even the appearance of a 
human dwelling. Its worst consequences for the healthy coun- 
try people are rheumatism and immorality, which increase as 
these buildings increase, and may be called, with slight exagge- 
ration, the meters of landlords’ prosperity. 

In contrast to these two classes of buildings is the tenement- 
house system of certain manufacturing companies. Good speci- 
mens of this system are seen in the tenements of the Harmony 
Cotton Company at Cohoes, N. Y. These buildings were erect- 
ed particularly to shelter large families, as the peculiar conditions 
of work in large cotton centres require a steady population of 
children, The tenements are of brick, two stories in height, 
occasionally adding a respectable garret to the second story. 
The sleeping-rooms number from four to six, all, as a rule, well 
lighted and ventilated, and of good size. The halls, pantries, and 
cupboards are ample and airy ; the kitchens and sitting-rooms are 
close to fifteen feet square and nine feet high. The yards are of 
respectable size, and there is, besides, a bit of common ground for 
the general use of a fixed quarter. Over each district is a care- 
taker, whose business it is to keep the streets, alleys, and back- 
ways clean, and to report nuisances and prevent disorder. A 
special watchman patrols the district nightly. At certain times 
in the year a corps of painters, plasterers, and carpenters visit 
the houses and renew their comfort and usefulness. At any 
moment required a man will be sent to make repairs. Above all, 
the character of the tenant is well considered. If he be not 
cleanly, respectable, and orderly, he is not allowed to enter, or, 
being discovered, to remain. Overcrowding is forbidden. As 
a result, the appearance of these streets and their tenements, 
while it would not please Ruskin and might pall upon an artist, is 
so really neat and pleasant that one cannot but feel a satisfaction 
in the comfort of those who occupy the tenements. The rent is 
very low—five to six dollars and a fraction every four weeks for 
one tenement capable of sheltering in neatness and comfort ten 
persons or more. The landlords, in this instance, are certain of 
two things which the ordinary landlord sometimes lacks: steady 
tenants and sure pay. The return upon the investment may be 
from five to seven per cent., but not above the latter—a remark- 
able contrast surely to the percentage derived from the nests of 
rottenness and vice of the great cities, But what has here been 
VOL, XLV.—33 
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said is not meant to express approval of the custom of the mill 
corporation owning the dwellings of the operatives. 

From the descriptions here given readers can realize that in 
city and country human beings are living in places only good 
enough for wild animals, and are paying dearly for the privi- 
lege. For this there are reasons and causes which we shall here 
name and analyze. The tenement-house evil exists primarily 
and principally because it is to-day an admitted business axiom 
all over the world that Whatever thing will be bought may be 
sold; and, secondly, because of another business axiom that 
Labor is a commodity like any merchandise ; and, thirdly, because 
the moral sense of the community has been so blunted on these 
points that it often accepts criminal custom for established right. 
Here are the three roots of the tenement-house evil. 

That you can find a market for any salable article does not of 
itself permit you to sell or justify you in selling it. It is said 
that in China one may find buyers of diseased meat, and no doubt 
in New York the same class of people would frequent a market 
where it was sold. Yet in conscience no man can sell diseased 
meat for purposes of food. Every one readily sees and admits 
this, and is ready to execrate the wretch who commits the crime; 
but every one does not see the principle which makes it a crime. 
Selling diseased meat for food is simply disposing at a profit of a 
thing unfit for human uses and dangerous to health and life. 
This is precisely what the landlord of the rotten tenement does. 
He rents at a profit a thing unfit for human uses and dangerous 
to health and life. This is also the crime of the liquor-seller, 
who in selling a drug-compound sells at a profit a slow poison; 
of the adulterater of foods; of the horse-dealer who sells a run- 
away or kicking horse. But these people do not rank them- 
selves with the vender of diseased meat. His wares may kill at 
once ; theirs do not necessarily cause death within a year or two, 
and if a man does not want them he may pay a better price fora 
better article, which is another way of saying that a seller has a 
right to sell whatever a buyer may wish to buy. 

This is false. Your horse must have a certain usefulness, and 
be sold according to the market value of that usefulness; your 
house must be fit for a man to live in, and its rent in proportion; 
your wine and liquor and soda must be free from poison. A 
drunkard may be willing to buy drugged liquor, a tricky trader 
to dispose of your vicious animals slyly, a wretch to live in your 
diseased tenements: you have no right to sell. You are an im- 
postor in one case and a criminal in the others. The tenement 
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landlord finds the poor and the degraded and the vicious eager to 
buy the use of his filthy and neglected rooms, and their willing- 
ness justifies him! The poor devils have no other places to enter. 
It sounds like charity, does it not? But a very ordinary ear can 
hear the sounding brass! 

The tenement question throws a side-light on the labor ques- 
tion. If capitalists become so conscienceless as to maintain the 
tenement evil, the workingmen at the same time become so poor 
as to assist indirectly in its maintenance. They are between two 
millstones, the unjust landlord and the unjust employer, and it 
must be said of the mills of these gods that they grind not slow- 
ly and they grind exceeding fine. The unjust landlord acts upon 
the principle mentioned above: having a buyer, he can sell, with- 
out any reference to the fact that buyers are human beings. The 
unjust employer acts upon another principle, cousin-german to 
the former: that wages are regulated by the law of supply and 
demand, without any reference to the fact that they are paid to 
human beings. These two principles work together for the de- 
struction of the workingman. One reduces his wages and 
brings him to a state of half-beggary ; the other meets him with 
its vile shelters to rob him of comfort and health. 

Two years ago, in the smoking-room of a Hudson River’ 
steamer, we had the luck to meet with six manufacturers from 
the neighborhood of a certain city. They discussed the strained 
relations of labor and capital with sadness, but calmly and with- 
out bitterness. The Nestor of the group, a white-haired paper 
manufacturer, closed the discussion with these remarks: 

“My belief is that this whole question depends upon the law 
of supply and demand. When labor is plentiful it will be cheap, 
when scarce it will be dear; and so wages will be high or low 
according to the demand for laborers.” 

This view was cheerfully accepted by his friends, but we pro. 
posed the following question : 

“ Suppose your paper-mill required one hundred new men to- 
morrow, and, advertising for them, two hundred offered them- 
selves for the places. The profits of the paper business allowed 
you to give each laborer $1.50 a day; the cost of living at that 
precise time required that he should have that sum to support 
himself in decent comfort. One hundred of these men demanded 
the full wages. The others offered their services for seventy-five 
centsa day. Here is a case where the supply is greater than the 
demand. Would you be justified in hiring the second hundred 

at the starvation wages?” 
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There was a general silence, of which we took advantage to 
add: “You cannot separate the laborer from his labor. The 
question of justice enters into every dealing between man and 
man in every kind of business; but where the laborer’s hire is 
concerned the question of humanity and Christian charity also 
comes up, and you must pay him, not at the market rate alone, 
but by his worthiness as a worker and according to your busi- 
ness profits. You can quote the press reports of market prices 
for cotton and pork in buying these articles, but in buying a 
man’s labor you must refer to the Ten Commandments.” 

The employer justifies low wages by attributing them to the 
laws of supply and demand, and affirms that labor is an article of 
commerce. On the other hand, the laborer finds everything made 
ready to suit his lowered condition. The landlord offers him the 
filthy tenement, the manufacturer clothes him with shoddy and 
sizing, the adulterater of food and drink poisons him cheaply, 
and the dime museum pushes him hellward at small cost. The 
purveyors of these necessities and luxuries justify themselves 
on the ground that whatever thing will be bought may be sold. Kf 
they did not sell others would, etc. 

The tenement landlords are not all atheists or Shylocks. The 
Christian element is strong among them. We have now in our 
mind’s eye four landlords who well represent their kind. Two 
are conventional Catholics, respectable and respected in the com- 
munity, the third is a devout Episcopalian vestryman, and the 
fourth an atheistic libertine. Their houses are all alike, wretch- 
ed pens scarcely good enough for firewood. They are not con- 
vinced of the injustice practised upon their tenants; the com- 
munity in which they live would never dream of reproaching 
them with it. This is the prevalent feeling throughout the 
country, and it constitutes the evil of our condition. We are 
holding false principles for truth. Custom has steeled our con- 
sciences. The majority cannot see any criminality in the tene- 
ment system. If men do not wish to occupy such homes they 
are at liberty to move away, and in any case the tenements are 
good enough for the money. Such reasoning as this is the ex- 
cuse of the landlord to himself and before the people. If a 
healthy public sentiment on this point prevailed in the nation 
there would be small need of legislation. Landlords would not 
sit in the sunshine of grace, and lead in the vestry and the coun- 
cil, unless, like other honest traders, they sold honest wares and 
gave honest weight for their money. 

The method of rooting out these evils is plain. We must 
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have a law which will forbid the erection and maintenance of any 
dwelling-house unfit for human occupation. Those that now 
exist must be destroyed or turned to other purposes. 

The workman may be trusted henceforward to look after his 
wages. If he is to be starved and overworked he has made it 
clear in the disorders of the last decade that these sufferings shall 
work no benefit to others. Strikes for the most part are illogical 
and useless, but this much can be said for them: Ifa man is to 
starve im any case, why not starve leisurely in the open air rather 
than in the factory or the coal-mine? But we need laws, new 
laws, prudently framed and firmly enforced, to meet the tene- 
ment-house evil. 

Oh! for a strong public sentiment to make the unjust landlord 
and the unjust employer as detested creatures as the professional 
gambler. They are the oppressors of the helpless poor, whose 
wrongs cry to Heaven for vengeance; but while Heaven is per- 
haps preparing the bolts of their destruction the world has noth- 
ing for them but honors and renewed honors. 

Joun TALBOT SMITH. 





A BIRTHDAY. 


A scorE of years, O child beloved and fair! 
Since thy glad pinions in swift upward flight 
Darkened for us the rosy morning light, 

And earth grew empty, since thou wert not there. 


A score of years! At manhood’s threshold stands 
The little one who touched with bated breath 
Thy lips all pallid with the kiss of death, 

The frozen beauty of thy dimpled hands. 


But thee nor time nor change can rude assail ; 
Upon thy lips the baby smile doth rest, 
The fadeless lilies shine upon thy breast, 
And on thy brow a glory rare and pale. 


O wondrous Death! Thou dealest sharpest pain! 
More swift than life thou snatchest youth away ; 
But while life farther bears it day by day, 

Thy hand, more kind, dost give it back again! 

Mary ELIZABETH BLAKE. 
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THE PALACE OF TARA. 


THE beautiful lyric in which Moore has embalmed the memo- 
ry of Tara has made the name familiar to all students of poetic 
literature. Tara was the capital-city and seat of the royal gov- 
ernment of independent Ireland 


“ Ere the invading stranger broke her island bosom’s rest, 
And changed into a vassal mart the Eden of the West.” 


The magnificence of Tara is attested not only by Irish au- 
thorities, but by the inveterate enemies of Ireland who, during 
at least a hundred years, waged a murderous war against the in- 
habitants. Speaking of Ireland, a Danish writer translated by 
Johnstone says: 

“In this kingdom there is a palace termed Tara, formerly the chief city 
and royal residence, etc. 

“In the more elevated part of this city the king had a splendid and 
almost Dedalean castle, within the precincts of which he had a splendid 
palace, superb in its structure, where he was accustomed to preside in set- 
tling the disputes of its inhabitants,”* 


“ This celebrated hill,” says Eugene O’Curry, “ is situated in 
the present county of Meath. The remains of an ancient palace 
of the kings of Erin are still visible upon it.” In a manuscript 
entitled Dinnseannacus this palace is described as follows: 

“ Tara, choicest of hills, 
The noble city of Cormac, son of Art. 
Cormac, the prudent and the good, 
Was a sage, a poet, and a prince ; 
Was the righteous judge of the Fene-men [agriculturists], 
Was a good friend and companion. 
Cormac gained fifty battles.” 

This Cormac, founder of the palace of Tara, ascended the 
throne in the third century. His character and acts are allowed 
to hold a place of the highest order among those of kings. 
Three academies which he founded in Tara were severally as- 
signed to the cultivation of law, literature, and military science. 
Cormac has been termed the Solomon of Ireland; and the mag- 
nificent residence of Mzodhchuarta which he constructed for his 


* “*In hoc regno etiam locus est Themor dictus, olim primaria urbs regiaque sedes, etc., etc. 
“In editiori quopiam civitatis loco,splendidum et tantum non Dedaleum castellum Rex, et 
intra castelli septa, palatium structura et nitore superbum habuit, ubi solebat litibus incolarum 
componendis presse” (Ante Celt Scando, last page). 
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abode, and the works of moral and political wisdom which he 
left, appear to give aptness to the parallel. One of the most ex- 
traordinary of the structures connected with this royal abode 
was the Dumha na-n-bean amhus,“ the dwelling of the Amazons.” 
For in every period of the pagan history of Ireland women 
trained to military exercises, like the beautiful heroines of Tasso’s 
immortal poem, figured in the ranks of Irish war. Another 
structure was entitled “ The retreat of the Vestal Virgins.” Their 
residence seems to have been on the western slope of Tara. 
They are described in the Annals of Ireland as “thirty girls and 
a hundred maids with each of them.” A writer of the period 
describes, with the authority of an eye-witness, a structure of 
four hundred and fifty feet in length, seventy-five in breadth, and 
forty-five in height. On state occasions the monarch’s table in 
this hall was loaded with a rich and gorgeous service of cups and 
goblets of massive gold and silver. But the most remarkable 
object in the royal palace of Tara, according to popular belief, 
was the Zza Fail. Those ancient colonists who in the early ages 
of the world occupied the beautiful island of Erin—the Tuatha- 
de-Dananns—termed it Jus Fail, “the island of destiny,” owing 
to the fact that these adventurers brought with them a rude 
block of stone termed Lia Fail, or saxum fatale,“the stone of 
destiny ’—a name transferred to the island. 

Before men worshipped statues they in alli probability wor- 
shipped rude, shapeless masses of unchiselled stone, and this was 
possibly one of them. The descent, so unaccountable in primi- 
tive times, of meteoric stones may have originated this idolatry. 
We know that when Heliogabalus imported into the crowded 
streets of Rome a massive block of black stone which had been 
adored in Asia, and which the Romans were likewise expected to 
adore, the superstitious citizens hailed the amorphous block with 
enthusiastic shouts. The Lia Fail was likewise possibly an object 
of worship in pagan times, but in all times it was regarded as 
something weird, mysterious, and supernatural. The destiny 
of Ireland was believed to be inseparably connected with it. 
Wherever it existed the Irish should rule and govern. When 
the supreme monarch, or imperator Scotorum, was chosen and 
“kinged” in the great conventions which assembled at Tara for 
the purpose, this magic stone was said to utter a murmur of 
satisfaction the moment the newly-elected sovereign sat upon it. 
“But,” adds Keating, “when Christ was born, and all the idols 
of the earth were struck dumb, this mystic stone became mute.” 
In after-times, when Scotland was conquered by Feargus Mac 
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Erca, he procured this “stone of destiny ” from*his brother, the 
supreme king of Ireland, hoping to find in its magic murmur the 
sanction of his usurpation, The Scotch, during ages, preserved 
this guarantee of supreme power with the utmost care and vene- 
ration, at first in the monastery of Iona, and afterwards in Dun- 
staffnage in Argyleshire, the earliest residence of the Scottish 
kings of Irish race. It finally fell into the hands of the English, 
where it remains to the present time, under the chair on which 
the sovereign of England is crowned. The awe with which it 
was regarded by the English, and the value they set upon it, is 
evinced by the stubborn reluctance of the Londoners to part 
with it. Edward III., in the treaty of Northampton, agreed to 
restore to the Scots this enchanted relic of antiquity. He even 
issued a writ under the privy seal, ordering the prior of West- 
minster to convey the stone to the sheriff, that it might be re- 
stored to the Scotch. “But the people of London,” we are told, 
“would by no means whatever allow it to depart from them- 
selves.” * Itis believed that the prophecy connected with it is 
realized at the present moment in the persons of Mr. Parnell and 
his associates. 

A geological account of this coronation-stone has been written 
by Professor A. C. Ramsay, LL.D., F.R.S. He says: 


“ At the request of the Dean of Westminster [Stanley] I joined a party 
for the purpose of examining the coronation-stone in June, 1865. The fol- 
lowing are the results of my observations: 

“ The coronation-stone consists of a dull reddish or purplish sandstone 
with a few small embedded pebbles. One of these is of quartz, and two 
others of dark material the nature of which I was unable to ascertain; 
they may be Lydian stone. The rock is calcareous and of the kind that 
masons would term freestone. Chisel-marks on one or more of its sides. 
A little mortar was in the sockets in which iron rings lie, apparently not of 
very ancient date. To my eye the stone appears as if originally it had been 
prepared for building purposes but had never been used. 

“It is very difficult to determine the geological formation to which any 
far-transported mass of stone may belong, especially when the history of 
the mass is somewhat vague in its earlier stages. The country round 
Scone is formed of old red sandstone, and the tints of different portions of 
that formation are so various that it is quite possible the coronation-stone 
may have been derived from one of its strata. 

“ The country round Dunstaffnage also consists of red sandstone—red- 
dish or purplish in its hue—and much of it is conglomerate near Oban, 
Dunolly, and in other places. In McCulloch’s Western Isles of Scotland 
there is a note in which, writing of the coronation-stone, he says: 


‘** The stone in question is a calcareous sandstone, exactly resembling that which forms 





* Chronicle of Lanerost, p. 261, Maitland, p. 146. 
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the doorway at Dunstaffnage Castle. There can be little doubt that the castle was built of the 
rocks of the neighborhood, the sandstone strata of which are described in a letter, now before 
me, by my colleague, Mr. Geikie, as duil reddish or purplish,’ 

“This precisely agrees with the character of the coronation-stone itself. 
Mr. McCulloch does not mention how he ascertained how the stone in ques- 
tion (the coronation-stone) is calcareous, This description, however, is cor- 
rect. When the stone was placed on a table in the Abbey the lower part of 
it was swept with a soft brush, and as many grains of sand were thus de- 
tached from the stone as would cover a sixpence. 

“ Among these was a minute fragment of the stone itself. These were 
tested for me in Dr. Percy’s laboratory by Mr. Ward, and found to be 
slightly calcareous. The red coloring matter is a peroxide of iron. There 
can be no doubt that the stone-dust brushed off the lower surface of the 
stone truly represents the matter of which the mass is composed. It was 
simply loosened by old age, and when examined by a magnifying-glass 
showed grains of quartz and a few small scales of mica precisely similar to 
those observed in the stone itself. 

“On the whole I incline to think with Dr. McCulloch that the doorway 
of Dunstaffnage Castle may have been derived from the same parent rock, 
though, as there are plenty of red sandstones from where it is said to have 
been brought (Ireland), it may be impossible to prove precisely its origin. 
It is extremely improbable that the stone has been derived from any of the 
rocks of the hill of Tara, from whence it is said to have been transported 
to Scotland ; for they, on the authority of Mr. Jukes, director of the Geolo- 
gical Survey of Ireland, are of the carboniferous age, and, as explained in 
one of the memoirs of the Irish survey, do not present the red color so 
characteristic of the coronation-stone. 

“That it belonged to the rocks originally round Bethel (Genesis xxviii. 
19) is equally unlikely, since, according to all credible reports, they are 
formed of strata of limestone. The rocks of Egypt, so far as I know, con- 
sist of mummilitic limestone, of which the Great Pyramid is built; and 
though we know of crystalline rocks such as syenite in Egypt, I never 
heard of any strata occurring there similar to the red sandstone of the 
coronation-stone.” 2 


In his work on Westminster Abbey Dean Stanley describes 
the Lia Fail, or “stone of destiny,” in the following words: 


“It is the one primeval monument which binds together the whole 
empire. The iron rings, the battered surface, the crack which has all but 
rent its solid mass asunder, bear witness to its long migrations. It is thus 
embedded in the heart of the English monarchy—an element of poetic, 
archaic, patriarchal, heathen times, which, like Areuna’s threshing-floor 
in the midst of the Temple of Solomon, carries back our thoughts to races 
and customs now almost extinct: a link which unites the throne of Eng- 
land to the traditions of Tara and Iona, and connects the chain of our 
complex civilization with the forces of our mother-earth and the stocks and 
Stones of savage nature.” * 


On a throne containing this stone the monarch of Tara, 





*Stanley’s Memorials of Westminster Abbey, pp. 66, 68, 
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“humble but majestic, and free from personal blemish,” received 
his princely guests with dignified courtesy. In a fragment of 
his own writings, translated by O’ Donovan, the king tells us how 
a sovereign should comport himself to the guests who share his 
hospitality. 

In answer to his own question, “ What are the duties of a 
king in a banqueting-hall?” he tells us: 

“A prince on Samain’s day [1st of November] should light his lamps 
and welcome his guests with clapping of hands; procure comfortable seats; 
the cup-bearers should be respectful and active in the distribution of meat 
and drink, there should be moderation in music, short stories, greetings 
for the learned, pleasant conversation, and a countenance beaming with 
welcome.” 


We are informed by O'Curry that King Cormac “ put the 
court rules or state regulations of the great banqueting-hall of 
Tara on a new and improved footing,” in consequence of which 
the entertainments were magnificent. The table was loaded 
with a rich service of gold plate, and was at night lighted up 
not only with lamps but with a large lantern or chandelier 
formed of valuable material and constructed with curious art. 
According to established custom, the superior officers of the 
court were a Brehon, a Druid, a physician, a poet, an antiquary, 
a musician, and three stewards. The duties of the Druid were 
not merely to propitiate the supernatural powers, but to penetrate 
the shadow which conceals the future and to foretell events. He 
was an astrologer as well as a sacrificer, and inspected the visi- 
ble heavens to discover in the mystic lights of the midnight sky 
what fate had in store for mankind. For instance, King Dathi, 
before his expedition to the Continent of Europe which termi- 
nated in his death, consulted his Druids, and received from those 
necromancers assurances of success which were afterwards fully 
realized. It is almost certain, too, that King Cormac, before he 
sent his fleet to cruise in the Tyrrhenian Sea for three years (as 
Tigernach assures us he did), adopted the same mode of interro- 
gating futurity. 

The poet's task was different. It was to clothe in the garb of 
rhyme the events of national history, to enwreath chronology 
with song, and thus facilitate the retention of facts and their 
transmittal to posterity. The very laws were arranged “in 
sheaves” and “ bound in a wreath of verse.” No other nation 
ever made so much use of rhythmical composition as the Irish. 

Still more importance attached to the duties of the shanachy, 
or antiquarian, whose office it was to preserve with scrupulous 
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care and recite with fluent readiness the pedigree of his masters 
from the existing occupant of the throne up to the founder of 
the monarchy. 

Sheridan remarked that in modern England “no one has a 
genealogy except a horse.” Not so in ancient Ireland. Every 
man, however humble, had a pedigree. Genealogy was a science 
highly prized and universally studied; for a man was not a mem- 
ber of a clan because he held land (as Sir Henry Maine remarks), 
but he held land because he was a member of a clan—that is, be- 
cause he was descended from an individual who was to the Irish 
race what Abraham was to the Hebrews. His genealogy was his 
title-deed, and therefore he was thoroughly acquainted with it. 

Of the personal appearance of the chiefs who thronged the 
halls of Tara some idea may be formed from a drawing in pen 
and ink, by an Irish warrior, which is contained in an Irish manu- 
script of the eighth century, outlined, doubtless, by the hand of 
the scribe who made the transcript. From this interesting 
sketch it would appear that an Irish chief of the eighth century 
was apparelled like a Scottish Highlander of the last. He wore 
“the garb of old Gaul,” was “kirtled to the knee,” “ plaided 
and plumed in a tartan array.” The numbers of the colors in 
the plaid corresponded with the dignity of the wearer. The 
royal plaid of Ireland, for instance, like the Stuart plaid of Scot- 
land, contained six colors. This mode of distinguishing social 
position originated in an old law, enacted by an Irish king in an 
early period of the monarchy, which discriminated the classes of 
society by the colors of their attire—the lowest rank having the 
smallest number. The same thing was done in ancient Egypt. 

In the picture alluded to the figure of the warrior is crowned 
with two eagle’s wings, which seem to rise over each ear and 
meet at the summit in the form of a cone. He is armed with a 
broadsword, sczan, and buckler, while his breast is covered with 
some light harness. That this was the ordinary costume of the 
military class in ancient Erin seems evinced by the fact that in 
the Annals of Ireland such epithets as g/un-dubh, “ black knee” ; 
Slun-buidh, “ yellow knee”; glun-ban, “ white knee,” are applied 
to Irish princes. It is obvious that the color of the knee could 
not be well known unless a kilt formed a part of the costume, 
leaving the knee visible. As to females, their attire was appa- 
rently identical with that in which the Roman historian drapes 
the majestic figure of Boadicea. It was the costume worn by 
Granu Waile when, ages afterwards, she stood in the presence 

of Elizabeth and claimed equality with the English queen. A 
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torque or pliant chain of twisted gold glittered on her neck; 
a plaided tunic of variegated colors sheathed her body; an am- 
ple mantle draped her lofty person. This costume remained un. 
altered during ages, because, like the Persians and other Asiatic 
peoples, change was abhorrent to the nature of the Celts. We 
are persuaded that such women as Boadicea and such men as 
Caractacus trod the floors, participated in the councils, mingled 
in the festivals, and listened to the harps of Tara. It may not be 
unworthy of observation that in the last edition of the Encyclope- 
dia Britannica it is openly avowed that a large segment of Britain, 
if not the whole, was subjected in remote ages to Irish rule (see 
article, “Ireland’’). As confirmation of this statement we may 
remark that the name Boadicea is susceptible of interpreta- 
tion by an Irish scholar, though we doubt if during eighteen 
hundred years it has been once publicly interpreted. The name 
is found in classic authors written in three several ways: Boudi- 
cea, Boodicea, and Boadicea. Strictly speaking, it is not a name, 
for, according to Aristotle, a name “is a sound or the sign of a 
sound, significant in itself, none of whose parts possess significa- 
tion.” Boadicea is a compound epithet, not a name; duadh sig- 
nifies “ victory,” sce a “curative application” or medical reme- 
dy. She was the “ Victoria of the healing art,” who, like Rowena 
in Scott’s romance, possibly alleviated the sufferings of wounded 
valor by the application of medical skill. 

The name of Caractacus is equally significant and equally 
Irish. It consists of two words eminently descriptive of the 
man—Cath (pronounced ca), “a pitched battle,” and React, 
“law authority.” He was an authority on military science—a 
ruler of battle, who controlled and directed the storm of conflict. 

Men of this lofty and heroic character doubtless constituted 
the court, the throng of ktights and princes, who glittered round 
the throne of King Cormac and participated in his conventions. 
There is a lofty description of this court in the Book of Bally- 
mote (142 b.b.), when the nobles of Erin assembled “to drink 
the banquet of Tara” 

“Magnificently did Cormac come to that assembly, for no man his 
equal in beauty had preceded him, excepting Conatre Mor, son of Edersgel, 
or Conor, son of Cathbadh [pronounced caa-fahk], or Angus, son of the 
Daghda. Splendid indeed was Cormac’s appearance in that assembly. 
His hair was slightly curled and of golden color; a scarlet shield, with en- 
graved devices and golden hooks and clasps of silver; a wide, folding 
purple cloak enveloped his person, and a gem-set bodkin with pendent 
brooch was over his breast; a gold torque round his neck; a white-col- 
lared tunic, embroidered with gold, was visible when his mantle opened; 4 
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girdle studded with precious stones, and secured by a golden buckle, was 
likewise visible ; while he stood in the full glow of manly beauty without 
defect or blemish. 

“This, then, was the shape and form in which Cormac went to this 
great assembly of the men of Erin. And authors say that this was the 
noblest convocation ever held in Erin before the Christian faith; for the 
laws and enactments instituted at this meeting were those that shall pre 
vail in Erin for ever.” 

An incident translated from the same manuscript, the Book 
of Ballymote (143 b.b.), affords us a curious insight into the inner 
economy of Tara which is replete with instruction. An “aveng- 
ing chieftain,” or Aire Echta, who, at the head of his swordsmen, 
had been ravaging the territory of Leyney and inflicting with 
military violence condign punishment on the assailants of his 
clan, halted his armed followers, glittering with steel and wav- 
ing with tartans, before an ample farm-house where a large num- 
ber of cows were being milked by a corresponding number of 
female servitors. Heated by their march and burning with 
thirst, they seized the snowy liquid and gulped it in long and 
copious draughts; and then, to the disgrace of the Azre Echta, he 
refused or failed to remunerate the female owner. The moment 
he resumed his march she pursued and assailed him with bitter 
sarcasms. 

“It would be fitter for you,” she screamed, “to avenge your 
brother’s daughter on Cellach, the son of Cormac, than to rob 
me of my milk by force and violence.” From this it would ap- 
pear that the chieftain’s niece had suffered some grievous injury 
at the hands of the king’s son. Be that as it may, the “ aveng- 
ing chieftain,” brooding over this galling sarcasm and agonizing 
at every step, marched on in silence to the royal palace, which 
he entered after sunset. At the entrance he unbelted his sword, 
unsheathed his dagger, and confided his arms to an officer—for 
it was strictly prohibited to introduce after nightfall military 
weapons into Tara. As he passed in, however, he espied the 
king’s lance resting on a rack inthe hall. Taking it down, he 
advanced to the prince, and, lifting the spear, dashed the blade 
deep into the person of the youth, who fell dead on the floor; but 
in drawing the weapon out, in his violence and fury, the “aveng- 
ing chief” struck the king in the eye. 

The latter, as a consequence, completely lost the use of the 
injured organ, and, in conformity with an ancient Irish law, re- 
Signed the sceptre and relinquished the crown, which no Irish 
king disfigured with a personal blemish was ever suffered to 
wear. “In the law thus enforced,” says Moore, “may be ob- 
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served another instance of coincidence with the rules and cus. 
toms of the East. We read in Persian history that the son of 
the monarch Kobad, having by a similar accident lost the use of 
an eye, was in consequence precluded by an old law of the coun. 
try from all right of succession to the throne.” * 

In the retirement which followed this calamity the mind of 
the monarch was not unoccupied. He devoted his leisure to 
literary composition, and wrote several treatises, of which frag- 
ments have come down to us, meriting more attention than they 
have yet received. In his “ Advice to his Son,” which takes the 
form of a dialogue, he is asked: “ What is good for a king?” to 
which he replies : 

“Vigorous swordsmen for protecting his territories; war outside his 
own dominions; to discipline his soldiers; to attend to his sick men; to 
hold none but lawful possessions; to restrain falsehood ; to repress bad 
men ; to perfect peace; to enforce fear; to have abundance of metheglin 
and wine; to pronounce just judgments; to speak all truth (for it is 


through the truth of a king that God gives favorable seasons) ; to possess 
boundless charity ; to have fruit upon trees, fish in the rivers, fertility in 


the land, and to invite shipping.” 

Here we have another curious instance of the coincidence 
which exists between the opinions and practices of ancient Ire- 
land and Asia. The belief is deeply rooted in the Chinese mind, 
for instance, that the calamities of the empire—droughts, 
famines, and earthquakes—are occasioned by the vices of the 
emperor. The anger of Heaven, excited by imperial depravity, 
showers disasters upon his people—an idea which is not only 
admitted but absolutely proclaimed in those remarkable ad- 
dresses with which the emperor occasionally admonishes and 
enlightens his people. 

On the whole we are inclined to believe that the Danish 
writer whom Johnstone translates was perfectly truthful: there 
was not only a palace but a populous city, swarming and spread- 
ing far and wide, round the “pleasant eminence” + of Tara. IJn- 
deed, a city is the inseparable concomitant, if not of the resi- 
dence of royalty, at least of the seat of government. It is in- 
volved in the very idea. The functions of royal administration 
require such a host of officials, and they in their turn require 
such a swarm of dependants, lackeys, attendants, and servitors— 
or gasra, as the Irish writers term them (the Gessate of classical 
authors)—and these again require so many necessaries, their 
wants are so imperative and numerous, such piles of food and 


* History of Ireland, + “ Pleasant, agreeable ” is the literal meaning of Tara. 
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mountains of wearing apparel, that a civic population, busy and 
multitudinous—traders, manufacturers, and merchants—spring 
into existence round the residence of a crowned head. The 
capital of Spain was called into being by the presence of the 
Spanish court, and many other chief cities were indebted for 
their existence to a like cause. It is alleged, for instance, that 
the palace-guard of Tara consisted of 1,050 select soldiers, the 
flower of the Irish clans. This implies extensive accommoda- 
tion, not only for the housing of these men but for the residence 
of the sutlers and traffickers and attendants who supplied them 
with the necessaries of life—their gi//zes, in a word. 

In addition to all these Tara possessed the most effective ele- 
ment in the growth of cities—Tara possessed roads. It is a 
principle in political economy that extensive highways are the 
life of cities and the principal element in the evolution of market- 
places. We are expressly told that Tara was approached by 
several highways extending through the length of the five pro- 
vinces. The construction of these roads was attributed to su- 
pernatural agency. They were made by the invisible Szghs or 
genii of Erin, who were such apt road-makers, such accomplished 
masters of the art, that they succeeded in constructing these five 
roads in one night! 

The meaning of this, very probably, is that they were con- 
structed at so remote a period that the time of their formation 
lay beyond the records of chronology and the memory of man. 
They were not only prehistoric, they were pretraditional. Be 
their origin what it may, the agricultural products of the rural 
districts, the raw materials of manufactures, were carried into 
Tara by these roads, where the hides were tanned into leather, 
the hemp twisted into cordage, the flax woven into linen, and 
the wool manufactured into cloth. These again were transport- 
ed in this altered and attractive form to the very districts that 
produced the materials, and sold at remunerative prices to the 
rural population. By this species of inter-communication the 
greatest cities have been gradually evolved, and have finally at- 
tained colossal magnitudg and enormous extent. 

In addition to its artificial roads Tara was built in proximity to 
a river; and a river is the best of all channels for the conveyance 
of produce in the early developments of society. The great cities 
of ancient Chaldea rose beside rivers. The stupendous structures 
and towering edifices of Babylon and Ninive were reflected in 
the glassy waters of that venerable land—the mid-river territory 
—which gave birth to ancient science and civilization. Thou- 
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sands of years ago those ample streams were burdened with the 
gliding barks of primeval commerce, laden with the natural pro- 
duce which the tawny agriculturists exchanged in the civic mar- 
kets for the manufactures of the townsmen. In short, without 
rivers or artificial roads cities cannot expand into magnitude, be- 
cause they cannot exist. A city resembles a human being: the 
first element of its existence is food. Now, Tara possessed these 
elements—it had five roads and one river—and therefore we are 
disposed to believe that the Danish writer translated by John- 
stone was right when he said, Ju hoc regno locus est Themor dictus, 
olim primarta urbs regiaque sedes, etc. 

O'Flaherty, after all, may not be altogether wrong when he 
assures us that “there never was on the face of the earth a more 
ancient or better regulated monarchy than that of ancient Ire. 
land.” C. M. O'KEEFFE. 





“ WILLOW-WEED.” 
A SUSSEX STORY. 


THE landscape lay very still beneath the July sky. In the 
fields the great red cattle stood, their heads bent down, their 
tasselled tails whisking the flies from their flanks. Beyond the 
fields were the cool woods, whose beech-trees clothed the hill- 
side with intense shadow, and through it all the sluggish, silvery 
river stole onward to the sea. 

The reeds grew thickly on the flat banks, their tall stems 
crested with dull purple plumes. The willow-weed and mea- 
dowsweet were there in masses, and the yellow glory of the 
golden-rod, while close down to the brink the henbane hung its 
evi-looking bells. It was a land of flowers, and nature, flinging 
her treasures with a generous hand, had let them fall even on 
the water ; there stood up the great flowering rush with its pink 
blossoms and the graceful, brown-tufted sedge, and all the sur- 
face of the stream was covered thick with lilies. 

It was so hot, and so absolute a quiet reigned, it seemed as 
though earth, air, and water, with all the living things therein, 
were joined in silent worship of the sun. 

A faint splash broke on the stillness, the reeds and rushes 
parted rustling, and the thick red stems of the lilies slipped 
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under water, dragging the sweet flowers out of harm’s way, out 
of the way of the punt that was coming slowly down stream. 
In the punt stood a man who might have posed for the burlesque 
representation of an old river-god. His ragged trousers were 
held round his waist by a red scarf, his blue shirt opened from a 
neck tanned to the color of mahogany, and his long gray beard 
and hair fell in tangled masses round a face gnarled and brown 
as though carved from the root of a tree. He held an iron tri- 
dent in his hand, plunging it from time to time into the bed of 
soft mud ; he was spearing for eels, and seemed to have met with 
fair success. Gathering his slimy spoil into a basket, he scram- 
bled ashore, fastened up the boat to the stump of a pollard willow, 
and walked off homewards. The flat land was all cut up and in- 
tersected by dikes. One wider than the rest was called the 
“Sailing Ditch,” and by the side of this he trudged for half a 
mile or so, coming at last to a cottage of the style called “ half- 
timbered.” From its walls the plaster had fallen in flakes, leav- 
ing the ribs of blackened oak bare ; the thatch had sunk in places 
through the rafters, and the bit of ground in front was full of 
weeds whose giant growth choked the life in the gooseberry and 
currant bushes. An untrained grapevine rioted over the broken- 
down porch, and added to the ruinous look of the place, which 
still possessed a savage luxuriance in its decay. 

Such was the home of John Fillary, sole owner of the barge 
Independent—a craft which, like her master, had seen better days, 
and whose black hulk now lay half in the dike, half on the bank, 
hopelessly stranded in the mud. During the floods of the previ- 
ous winter she had drifted there, and was too old and shaky to 
be forcibly tugged off. Fillary had trusted to another flood to 
float her, but one after another had subsided, leaving the /udepen- 
dent high and dry. She would never again carry loads of coal 
up from the seaport town of Malling, or lime from the kilns of 
white and dusty Claverly. In the bygone days it was easy to 
find occupation ; there was a water-way to London then, a canal 
joining the river Heron with the Wey at Guildford, and, as there 
was constant traffic up and down, men were always wanted to 
mend the banks or attend to the locks. But now all was so diffe- 
rent: transport was effected by rail, and the locks were left to 
themselves; the few boats passing through them carried keys or 
winches to open the heavy, moss-grown gates. 

Now and then, when some bridge fell into disrepair or some 
harrow reach got choked,:a few laborers, commissioned by a 


mysterious power spoken of vaguely as “ The River Company,” 
VOL, XLV.—34 
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would appear and do a little mending, but the canal was utterly 
abandoned, and beyond the last lock at Tullingham Quay no one 
ever went. 

So, since his barge had failed him, times had been hard with 
John Fillary. He had an occasional day dredging or clearing 
the weeds, but the work was irregular and the pay poor. His 
granddaughter Jessie earned a few shillings in the fields, which 
she always intended to lay by for the winter, but which never- 
theless went in their daily struggle to live. They were used to 
poverty, but had not felt its pinch till now. Fillary, fetching 
loads of lime or coal on his barge in spring and winter, and 
working in the hay and harvest fields in summer and autumn, 
had made enough and more than enough to keep them; but he 
spent the surplus, getting drunk night after night while the 
money lasted; then would come a week or so of silence, an at- 
tack, perhaps, of the “ horrors,” and then to work again. 

For nearly fifty years he had lived in the cottage. A lad of 
‘little more than twenty, he had taken his young wife there. It 
was neat and trim in those days, the paths well weeded, and 
cabbages and onions grew in straight, prim rows between the 
pinks and stocks. His children were born there, and filled the 
place with their shouts and happy laughter—seven of them, whom 
their mother tried to keep neat and bring up decently ; but there 
was a strain of something in her husband's blood which made 
him different from his fellows. “ Radicalism” Sir Walter Der. 
ing, member for the county, called it. Whatever it was, it made 
him refuse to send his children to church or Sunday-school, and 
so they grew up wild, sun-burned little heathens. 

The rector’s wife, who held Calvinistic doctrines, would shake 
her head over the Fillary family and talk about “children of 
darkness.” Poor little children of darkness! They certainly did 
not come forth into the light, for one by one as they grew up they 
brought trouble and disgrace upon their parents. The eldest 
son was shot one night in an affray with the gamekeepers ; the 
second enlisted, deserted, and was captured by a picket of sol- 
diers skulking behind his father’s wood-stack. He was drafted 
off to the Crimea with hundreds of other raw recruits, and never 
heard of again. Damp and bad drainage now brought the dread 
scourge, typhus fever, and four of the children died ; and when 
Fillary himself rose, gaunt and haggard, from his bed, it was to 
find an empty hearth and a broken-hearted woman. Their eldest 
daughter, and only living child now, was away in Scotland in 
service. She appeared one morning unexpectedly, a tiny baby 
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in her arms. A month after it was born she had set her face 
southwards and had made the long journey from Aberdeen on 
foot, tramping along the dusty roads, begging a lift now and 
then, and reaching her home worn out in body and mind. 

She never spoke of the child’s father; threats and entreaties 
alike failed to wring his name from her. 

The case was too common a one for it to be a lasting trouble 
to Fillary, and he and his wife soon grew to love the little girk. 
Before Jessie was seven she lost both mother and grandmother, 
and now for twelve years she and her grandfather had lived 
alone in the cottage, which day by day became more tumble- 
down. 

She had an uncle in the village, owner of two barges, which 
he and his sons managed. Doubtless they could have found a 
place for John among them, but he was shy of these prosperous 
relatives. Perhaps it was the dismal consciousness of his life 
full of failures that made the old man so ill-tempered and so hard 
to deal with. Anyway, his nephews declared they would “ rather 
have the devil on board than Uncle John.” 

Now in this fine, hot weather they could live on little, yet 
this little took every penny that they earned; so that the thought 
of the long, cold months would¢come to Jessie and frighten her— 
not so much on her own account as on her grandfather’s; for she 
loved the ragged, dirty old man in spite of his drunken, violent 
ways. He was never violent to her, had never struck and sel- 
dom spoken roughly to her. The dread that he would be driven 
into “the house ” lay on her like a nightmare, for all his life he 
had lived out-of-doors—in the fields, or on the river and the 
floods, or by the sea—and she knew that in the narrow routine 
of a workhouse ward he would go mad or die. 

She heard his step on the path this evening and ran to meet 
him. The Fillarys were a good-looking race, and this girl was 
handsome, with fine features and a quantity of curly dark hair, 
which she gathered into an untidy knot on her neck. 

In the kitchen a few sticks were smouldering ; she blew them 
up into a smoky flame and fried the eels, which they ate for sup- 
per with some sour gray bread made from “leesings.” It had 
been a wet harvest the year before, and the leesings, or gleanings, 
had lain long on the ground, so that the grain had sprouted. 

The old man flung himself, all dressed as he was, on a settle 
to sleep, and Jessie went up-stairs to her little room, where the 
stars, shining through the cracks and crannies in the: raof, 
lighted her to bed. 
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Fillary was up and off soon after five next morning, leaving 
Jessie free to spend her time as she pleased. So long as she was 
at home when he came back he did not trouble how she _ passed 
her days; all that he required was that she should be there on 
his return at night. 

Her housework was a simple matter, as she never attempted 
to clean the cottage. With the stump of an old broom she swept 
away the bits of in-trodden dirt and pebbles, and knocked down 
the obtrusively large cobwebs; she washed the pots and tidied up 
the hearth; then her day’s labors were ended. All the bread 
had been eaten at breakfast, and unless Fillary earned some 
money that day they would have to go hungry to bed. 

When one is strong and nineteen years old appetite is not to be 
lightly trifled with, and as the hours went by Jessie became more 
and more convinced of this fact. Her grandfather before depart- 
ing had advised her to go to her Uncle Richard’s, where she 
would be sure of a good dinner; but she hated the appearance 
of what she called “cadging,” and was loath to display her 
poverty to her two fine cousins, who worked as dressmakers, 
and who used to laugh at her for her shabby clothes and for 
having no “ young man.” 

Between twelve and one she‘sauntered down to the river, 
To the left of where she stood was a sharp curve where the 
stream bent round the hill, and to the right, about half a mile 
off, was a lock. There had been a keeper there before it fell into 
disuse, but"now the cottage was empty. 

Suddenly a boat shot round the corner—a slim, brown wherry, 
with a monogram on the blue blades of the oars. Jessie thought 
she knew every boat from Tullingham to Malling, but this one 
she had never seen before. Three young men were in it, dressed 
in flannels. One, who held the tiller-ropes, called out to ask if 
they could pass the lock. She answered, Yes; but when they 
had advanced some yards she bethought her that, being strangers, 
they probably had no means of opening the gates. 

“ Have you a winch?” she cried, running after them. 

“No.” 

“Then you carn’t pass them gites.” 

“Is there no keeper?” 

She shook her head. 

“There is a key at home,” she continued after a moment’s 
pause, indicating the cottage with a backward nod. “I'll get it, 
{ you like to wait,” 

After a brief consultation they agreed to land and have their 
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lunch; that was as good a place for the purpose as any, right 
there under the shadow of the big oak, and while they were 
eating it Jessie could go back and get the key. By and by she 
returned and helped them to open the cumbrous barriers; and 
when they told her they were going on, if possible, beyond Tul- 
lingham, she said they might take the winch with them. 

One of them gave her half a crown, and the tall, fair fellow 
who had steered put what remained of the luncheon in a basket 
for her. She liked the way he did it—so carefully and daintily, 
it might have been for a lady to unpack and eat. When she got 
home she found that beneath the white napkin he had slipped a 
florin. 

In the hot afternoon he came again, and leaned against the 
gate and talked to her. She was not shy, and she looked up at 
him freely and unconsciously. 

He told her he was staying at Pickering, a village a few miles 
off, and he expected to be often up and down the river in his boat, 
and should come to her again to borrow the lock-key. 

The Rev. Geoffrey Frampton, vicar of Pickering, and rural 
dean for that part of the county, took “crammers.” He was 
supposed to be possessed of an extraordinary method for push- 
ing on backward youths and those to whom time was an object. 
Young men who had been “spun” twice for the army went to 
him as a last resource before going up for the third fatal exami- 
nation. Precocious boys from public schools, anxious to pass 
straight into some branch of the service, came to him for a few 
months, as did others who wanted to avoid the routine of Sand- 
hurst or Cooper’s Hill, or who required coaching before they 
began their university career. Despairing parents whose sons 
either would not or cou/d not work sent them to the Rev. 
Geoffrey, saying : “If any one can pull him through, Frampton 
can,” 

And, as a rule, Frampton did. 
His masters were picked men, with an aptitude for making 


their pupils learn. He did not trouble much about the prin- 


ciples of teachers or taught, so long as they preserved an 
amount of outward decorum. Lads went to him to bg improved 
mentally, not morally. As these crammers were numerous, and 
varied in age from sixteen to twenty-six, one may imagine that 
they kept the small rural parish of Pickering alive with their 
festivities. 


Amongst the young hopefuls who were in training there at the 
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generally called, Dick—Chetwynde. He was twenty-three, and, 
if he succeeded in passing, was destined for her majesty’s Guards. 
He was a fine, handsome fellow, with good abilities but an indo- 
lence of character that was almost a disease. He might have 
distinguished himself at Eton, but would not work. He let 
others carry off the prizes he really wanted, because he would 
not exert himself to take them, and now he was dawdling about 
at Pickering when he ought to have held his commission two 
years at least. 

It had taken him a long time to decide on his career ; one day 
he thought he would study art in Paris, and the next that he 
would run aranch in Colorado. Just now he was suffering from 
a severe attack of political righteousness, and had been heard to 
declare more than once that, after all, he had half a mind to throw 
up soldiering and go in for “ social reform”; what his exact idea of 
social reform as a profession was it would be hard to say, but he 
used to scare his mother, the Countess of Petersfield, out of her 
wits with his radical notions and his very strange opinions on the 
division of property. 

It was rather amusing to hear him hold forth on the equality 
of man and the right of every one to a share in the soil, standing 
the while in his comfortable chambers, surrounded by every lux- 
ury and drawing a large income from certain coal-mines, the 
toilers in which earned from fifteen shillings to three pounds a 
week, and never saw the sun shine save on Sundays. 

When he and his friends got back to Pickering after their 
pull up the river, he descanted to a select circle of admirers on 
the evils of a system of government under which it was possible 
for a girl like Jessie Fillary to lead a life such as hers was—little 
better than that of an animal in its spiritual ignorance, not so 
well cared for as an animal in its temporal wants. 

“T tell you,” he cried excitedly—“ I tell you I talked to her for 
more than an hour this afternoon, and it is a burning shame 
that such a girl should have to live as she does, while we great 
hulking fellows waste our money in champagne and cigars. Do 
you know, she told me that she hadn't tasted anything to-day till 
the stuff we gave her, and had positively not a penny in the house 
to buy food.” 

“It shows great mismanagement somewhere,” said Vane, a 
man who always made a point of contradicting Chetwynde, and 
whose ceaseless topic was the English people’s want of thrift; 
“but I am inclined to think that the blame rests with them- 
selves. The poverty of large families one can «understand, but 
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when two people, both able-bodied, are in such want it is gen- 
erally because—”’ 

“ Generally because of the landlord,” broke in Dick. “ Would 
you believe it, they pay four-and-sixpence a week for that 
wretched hovel, and have had the rent raised on them twice in 
eighteen months.” 

“Then I bet it doesn’t belong toa big man, but to some screw 
of a ‘peasant proprietor,’”’ put in Dering, whose father, old Sir 
Walter, owned most of the land round Pickering and Hatting- 
dean, which latter was Fillary’s parish. 

“You are right there, Dering: it belongs to the clerk Demp- 
ster, that little wizened-up scrap of a fellow with the shrew of a 
wife. The girl told me if it wasn’t for the rent they could manage ; 
but that just drains them dry.” 

“Why don’t they move? There are cottages to be had at two 
shillings a week big enough for them.” 

“ Because they have lived there all their lives and— ” 

“Oh! if it isa question of sentiment—” and Vane shrugged 
his shoulders. 

“Sentiment or not, I mean to take the matter into my own 
hands now. I am convinced the only way is to attend to the 
cases that come directly under one’s notice,” said Dick grand- 
ly “and I shall see that the rent is paid and the girl put in some 
way oi earning a living. If she shows any intelligence—” 

A burst of derisive laughter from Vane cut him short. 

“O Chetwynde! if the old man had not had a granddaughter, 
or if she had not been good-looking, how much would you have 
cared about him? And—excuse my smile—but this idea of dis- 
covering the latent intellect is always deliciously fresh in spite 
of its respectable age!” 

Some one here adroitly interposed and turned the conversa- 
tion, and the subject was not resumed. As Vane was leaving, 
however, he put his hand kindly on Chetwynde’s shoulder. 

“T am older than you, Dick,” he said, “and I have knocked 
about the world more. I know these experiments are dangerous. 
Pay the old man’s rent, if you will, but leave the girl’s intelli- 
gence alone,” 

Good advice is rarely acted on, and Vane’s was no exception 
to the general rule; and about three o’clock the next afternoon, 
the hottest, sleepiest hour of the twenty-four, when even Mr. 
Frampton’s pupils were tolerably quiet, Dick got into his boat 
and rowed to Fillary’s cottage. 

Jessie was going to the village and had put on her one tidy 
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gown, a lavender cotton; she was trying to see the effect of it 
in a scrap of looking-glass when a step on the gravel startled 
her. 

“You made me jump, sirr,” she said, in her indescribable 
Sussex burr. 

“DidI? Whatashame! I want you to lend me the winch; 
will you? Thanks. But won’t you ask me to sit down? I’ve 
rowed all the way from Pickering in this sun,and you have no 
idea how tired I am.” 

Jessie brought forward a chair and dusted it for him, then 
stood looking down. She had never spoken to any one of his 
kind before, and he seemed to her more like a god than a man. 

“Where is your grandfather?” he asked for lack of something 
to say. 

“ Down to Claverly. Marster Sayers have give him a three , 
days’ job cuttin’ the graiiss in the brooks.”’ 

“You are all alone, then?” 

“ That’s nothin’ new. I’m ’most always ’lone.” 

“You were going out, were you not, when I stopped you?” 

She nodded, adding: “I'd as lief be stopped as not. I’d ha’ 
been prutty nigh swiled, it’s that warm.” 

“Do you think I can open the lock?” 

“ Be ’re alone?” 

“Yes.” 

‘¥ “Then I be very sure ’e carn’t. That there old gate is hard 
work for two. I'll have to help ’e.” 

“You are very good. Wouldn’t you like to come for a little 
row with me afterwards?” 

“Me? In your boat?” And she looked down at her shabby 
frock. 

“Yes; why not? You wou/d like to come, 1 know, and you 
have nothing else to do. Come, Mary—Annie—what’s your 
name?” 

“ Jessie.” 

“ Well then, Jessie, come along like a good girl.” 

“ Wait while I get my hat, then.” 

She ran up-stairs, smiling to herself, and returned with a big 
grass hat such as haymakers wear. 

They were soon away up the quiet, deserted stream, where 
never a soul came to break the stillness, and where by and by the 
rushes grew so high and thick that they laced and tangled over 
their heads. As they pushed the boat by force through them 
they came out into an open reach covered thick with lilies, hun- 
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dreds and hundreds of the lovely flowers, and the boat lay out 
among them as motionless as one of their own flat leaves. 

She talked to him quite unrestrainedly about her mode of life, 
telling him in a very simple way of Fillary’s troubles and of the 
effect they had had on him. 

“He were always queer,” she said, “and independent-like— 
same as he called his barge; and when his childrens died, I’ve 
heard grandmother tell, parson’s wife went on at him about his 
not havin’ had ’em babtized, and that made him so mad he swore 
he’d not let one of the gentry cross his door again, else may be 
some of ’em would help me now. And one thing and another has 
made him worse; but we have arlways been happy, him and me, 
in the old place.” 

“ And are you uxzhappy now?” 

“Tam afraid,” she said. “You see, if it belonged to Sir Wal- 
ter, m’appen he’d let us stay on; but Marster Dempster he’s a 
poor man, so to speak, and he thinks he could make more by it. 
It is a big cottage, you know, and a tidy bit of ground, and if he 
did it up it would let for more. ’Tain’t likely he will do it up for 
us, we owes ’un too much; though the rain come in awful. But 
grandad he’s lived in it for nigh on fifty year, and it will break 
his heart to go.” 

“ He shall not go, Junie, I’ll take care of that. Look here: 
I'll give youa year’s rent to-morrow, and you can pay it to 
Dempster in advance.” 

“ They’ll want toknow where I got all that money,” she said. 

“Say I gave it you; or stay, I will pay it myself.” 

“That wouldn’t do; folks would say—” 

He turned his head aside and tried not to notice the crimson 
blush with which her sentence ended. 

“Never mind; we'll manage it somehow,” he said, and began 
to talk of other things. 

She was ignorant asa savage, but, like a savage, had a vast 
amount of natural knowledge. She knew the name of every 
bird and where to look for its nest; she was familiar with all 
plants and flowers, and their various qualities; and when they 
landed and roamed along the banks she gathered her hands full 
of herbs to carry home and dry—valerian, vervain, hoarhound, 
tansy, johns-wort. She showed them all to Dick. Once she cut 
a forked stick from a hazel-tree. 

“ What is that for?” he asked. 

“There was a snake in the garden this morning—” 

“Well?” 
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“ Well, I be goin’ to charm ‘un away.” 

“ Will you let me see you do it?”’ 

“¥es.” 

“ Do you believe in charms, Jessie.” 

“Do you know,” said she, without noticing his question, “I 
sometimes think I shall be like Fan Herbert when I am old. 
She’s a wise woman, you know. They say she had a gipsy lover 
when she was young, and went away with him and lived among 
the people* for years; and that is how she knows so much.” 

‘Oh! she’s a wise woman, is she? What can she do?” 

“She cured Rachel Wackford’s child of a wastin’ sickness 
with yarb-tea, but she never told no one what the yarb was (J be- 
lieve it was devil’s-bit); and she charmed the warts off of Mary 
Ann Whittington’s hand; and,” the girl continued, sinking her 
voice, “she can do mirn that: she can make love-drinks. Eliza 
Slater, her young man he went for a soldier, and they say he met 
another girl at Brighton; anyhow, when he came back for ’s 
holiday he wouldn’t look at Liza, and she was as mad as mad, 
for he was so fine in’s scarlet coat. I told Fan about her—for 
me and old Fan has always been friends—and she took me home 
‘long of her while she made a drink; she boiled some yarbs in a 
pot, and this is what she said: 


“With hempseed and toad-flax and rest-harrow brewn, 
My false lover comes again with the new moon.’ 


And ’Liza got his sister to put it into his beer, and, you believe 
me, their banns was put up last Sunday.” 

Dick persuaded her to stand to him fora few minutes while 
he made a sketch of her (he drew easily and superficially, as he 
did everything), her hands full of flowers, and her eyes looking 
up, large and sparkling, under the shadow of her hat. 

The evening had lost its sunset glory and faded into gray- 
ness, and the white mist was stealing up from the flat fields, when 
they reached the cottage, and overhead was the strange, whirring 
noise of the night-jar— Dame Durden’s wheel” Jessie called it. 

“ How about the snake?” Dick asked. 

“Come with me, then,” she said, and took him to the back of 
the house to what had been an arbor once. The ground was soft 
and mossy, and there was an old seat overgrown with ivy and 
traveller’s joy. 

“Hush!” she whispered; “this is where I sawit. Don't 
speak, and get behind me.” 





*J.e., the gipsies, 
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Striking the forked end of the hazel-rod into the earth, she 
began to half-chant, half-sing the old incantation : 
“Underneath this hazlin’ mote 
There’s a braggerty worm with a speckled throat. 
Now nine double hath he: 
From nine double to eight double, 
From eight double to seven double, 
From seven double to six double, 
From six double to five double, 
From five double to four double, 
From four double to three double, 
From three double to two double, 
From two double to one double, 
Now—no double hath he!” 


She straightened herself and turned with a smile to Dick. 

“ He’s gone for sure,”’ she said. 

“ Was it you put the two shillin’s in the basket?” she asked, 
as they walked towards the house. “I thought it must have 
been.” 

“What shall you do with it—buy with it, I mean?” 

“TI think—I think I am not goin’ to spend it. See, I have 
made a hole in it.” And she showed it him hanging round her 
neck. 

“So you mean to keep it, Jessie, for luck!” 

“ Yes,” she answered in a low voice, “for luck.” 

“ All right. Let’s hope it will bring you lots. It has brought 
you one friend whom you must always trust and come to when 
you want help. Promise me you will. That’s right. And now, 
little one, good-by.” And he stooped and kissed her cheek. She 
stood and listened to his whistle rising above the splash of the 
oars, as his boat slipped away into the darkness. 


THE misery of the peasant can never equal that of the poor of 
great cities; it lacks the hideous surroundings, the foul air and 
noisome smells; but there is a vast amount of suffering in vil- 
lages and country-places. Men and women will starve rather 
than go into the dreaded “ house,” and out-door relief is hard to 
get, grudging and scant when got. 

As time went on the Fillarys’ plight grew worse and worse. 
John’s temper, always violent, became unbearably so. On the 
slightest provocation he would fly into ungovernable rage, and 
storm even at Jessie herself. Various eccentricities began to 
betray themselves in his conduct, and a rumor got about that he 
was mad. No farmer would employ him, for other men refused 
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to work with him. ‘ Then,” said he half-bitterly, “as I’ve got 
to be a gentleman, I’ll dress like one.” And he rummaged out 
of an old cupboard some garments which he considered particu- 
larly fitting to a life of graceful ease. A blue coat of the fashion 
of half a century ago, buttoning tightly round the waist and 
falling in ample skirts; a stove-pipe hat with the nap worn off in 
places, in others standing up in little fluffy tufts; and the crutch- 
handled stick of an old umbrella—this, the upper part of his 
costume, contrasted oddly with his ragged trousers and clay- 
stained boots. 

God knows how he and Jessie lived that winter. Sometimes 
she got a day’s work at the “ Rose and Crown,” a large inn ad- 
joining the Corn Exchange, where the farmers had their ordi- 
nary, and where on market-days there was always fuss and 
bustle enough. Fillary spent most of his time hanging round 
the station, where he picked up an occasional copper for hoiding 
a horse or carrying a bag; but his strange, wild appearance 
frightened people. It was a piteous thing to see him in his 
ragged attempt at foppery, 


“A poor old man as full of grief as age, wretched in both,” 


and with the fire of insanity in his sunken eyes. 

He certainly had some extraordinary crank in his poor 
trouble-worn brain, for he assumed the airs and graces of an 
elderly beau, and seemed to think his mission in life was to be 
fascinating. Where he had hitherto shunned people he now 
thrust himself upon them, and even got so far as to single out 
certain ladies for his special attention. 

Trouble has unhinged more evenly-balanced brains than Fil- 
lary’s; but no one put his peculiarities down to this source. 
Folks seemed to consider them as in some way connected with 
his unsociable life and his dislike to sermons and church-going. 
He was rapidly becoming at once the terror and the laughing- 
stock of the village, when an event occurred which put the 
finishing-touch to his iniquities. 

An elderly maiden, Baxter by name, whom John had for 
some time favored with his admiration, was crossing the glebe 
fields one winter’s afternoon on her way to take tea with a friend, 
when she met Fillary. He took off his hat with a bow and a 
flourish, and begged to be allowed to escort her! She dropped 
her best cap with a scream and took to her heels; and when, 
twenty minutes later, he presented himself at the house with a 
small parcel which he said he had “picked up,” the door was 
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slammed in his face and he was threatened with all the terrors 
of the law through the key-hole. 

Miss Baxter’s adventure lost nothing in the telling. For days 
she was the heroine of Hattingdean ; select parties hung breath- 
less on her lips while she recounted her terror, and how she con- 
cealed it with a cloak of intrepid courage, but for which, she 
would hint, dropping her voice, “I really believe he would have 
kissed me!” 

Jacob Dempster now became convinced that not only was 
Fillary an unremunerative tenant, he was a disgraceful one as 
well, and must be got rid of at once. He had paid no rent since 
September ; it was now February, and pressure must be brought 
to bear. He was told that unless he paid up or cleared out in 
ten days he would be evicted and his furniture (save the mark!) 
seized. 

Four days of the allotted ten had passed. Jessie was seated 
on a stool before a fire of damp sticks, her elbows on her knees, 
her eyes staring disconsolately at the smouldering wood, when 
her grandfather came in. He flung himself upon the settle and 
drew the stump of an old pipe from his pocket, turned it over in 
his hand, and put it back. “Wench,” he said, “ hast nary cop- 
per to buy a bit of ’baccy with?” 

“’Baccy! How should I buy 'baccy when there isn’t a crust 
of bread in the house?” 

He did not speak for some seconds; then crushed the pipe to 
atoms beneath his heel, and burst into a torrent of wild anger, 
cursing with horrid oaths his life, his luck, and all people whose 
names occurred to him—Jessie herself, for having, as he declared, 
eaten his bread in idleness all those years. 

“Where's your fine gentleman,”’ he screamed, “that was to 
set us up for ever? Why don’t he come? Was ita lie you told 
me when you said he’d come? Why don’t you go to him? 
You'll sit there in your sloth and let me starve to death, when a 
word from you would save me.” 

“ Grandfather,” she cried, ,“ you'll be sorry for this to-mor. 
row. Wait a minute, and you shall have your ’baccy and what 
else you want.” 

She ran past him up-stairs, and, returning, showed him a 
florin, 

“There,” she said, “that is to buy ’baccy.” 

‘And food, too, Jessie girl,” he said, his eyes sparkling at 
the sight of the money. “ What’ll you buy? What do you 
most fancy?” 
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“Nothin’. I sha’n’t touch it anyway.” And, flinging the 
door open, she ran out into the deepening twilight. 

“T wonder where the wench got it?” he mused. “ And to 
think of her hidin’ it like that an’ all! She’ll find her stomach, 
I’se warrant, when she sees the vittles! ” 

He sat there waiting for her to return till everything in the 
cottage grew so dark and still he could hear the soft sound of 
the river, and now and again the shrill cry of a coot or wid. 
geon flying over the water-covered land ; for the floods were out 
and all the fields for miles around submerged. 

And still as she did not come he fell a-dozing. The clock 
ticked on monotonously, the wood-ash dropped with a tinkling 
sound on the hearth. A little, bright-eyed mouse peered out 
from his hole and scurried quickly across the floor; emboldened 
by the success of his first journey, he ran back, this time over the 
foot of the sleeping man, who stirred, shivered, and awoke. 

Half-past ten! Jessie had been gone four hours! 


AND where was Richard Chetwynde, the generous friend 
who had promised to himself and to the girl that he would play 
the part of Providence to them? She had never seen him since 
that July night, sure though she had been that he would come 
again, believing in him, hoping against hope, and only giving up 
her faith in him when many weary weeks had passed, and she 
had been to Pickering and found out he had left the place, leav- 
ing no word or sign for her. 

Two days after they had charmed the snake together he was 
summoned to the bedside of his brother, whose death created 
Richard Earl of Petersfield and Mote. 

In the fuss and turmoil that followed, in the genuine grief that 
he felt, in the acceptance of the new honors thrust thick upon 
him, his schemes for social and political reform were cast aside. 

He began to think that the idea of community of goods, grand 
as it was for younger sons, was a little unsuited to a peer of the 
realm ; a landed proprietor must hold different views; and, how- 
ever much he might have the welfare of the masses at heart, 
something was due to the traditions of his race. As for practis- 
ing this doctrine of division, as a matter of fact his estate, being 
entailed, was not his to divide, and he only held it on trust; be- 
sides, “the times were not yet ripe!” 

Pending the ripening of the times he took a house in Leices- 
tershire, and found hunting four days a week with the Quorn 
and Pytchley hounds pleasanter than democratic meetings. 
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One night at a bachelor’s dinner he was placed next to his old 
enemy, Vane. 

The enmity was of course forgotten. The two had as much to 
say to each other as public-school boys meeting unexpectedly. 
When the news of this fellow and of that had been interchanged, 
Vane said: “ We were all sorry you left us so suddenly. I like 
to tie up the ends of everything before I go away from a place; 
flying off like that, one forgets so many things and people. By 
the bye, what became of the young woman whose intellect was 
to be developed?” 

“T forgot her,” said Dick, turning as white as his shirt-front. 
“ By my soul I forgot her till this moment ! ” 

Vane had too much tact to notice the evident pain and con- 
fusion of his companion, but when they parted and Dick said, 
“I’m off there to-morrow, Vane,” he knew that “there” meant 
Hattingdean. 


THE hedges rose high on either side the lane leading to Fil- 
lary’s cottage, and there everything seemed dripping with moist- 
ure. The ground was soft and rotten, ploughed up with fur- 
rows and ruts by the great cart-wheels. As Dick drew near the 
house it struck him with a deserted air; no smoke was rising 
from the chimney, and the cold, wintry-looking floods stretched 
away in their gray bleakness to the foot of the South Downs. 
All the land lay under water ; here and there a group of stunted 
pollards stuck up, and here and there the top of a gate or fence 
was to be seen. 

He pushed open the door and called: “Jessie Fillary! Jes- 
sie!”” but no one answered. 

There was a moving object now in sight. Over the dull water 
a punt was going silently; in it stood John Fillary, his figure 
looking black in profile against the wintry sky. 

It drew nearer and nearer towards the little wharf behind 
the “ Rose and Crown,” and Dick, leaving the cottage, walked 
quickly to the inn to join the group of people clustered there. 

Half-a-dozen men rushed into the water as the boat came up, 
for there was something lying in the bows, something covered 
with a bit of sacking. Dick was the first to reach it and to re- 
cognize Jessie—poor, pretty Jessie! drowned on her way to 
spend the florin she had treasured as a girl treasures the first 
rose her lover gives her. AGNES POWER. 














A TRUE STORY. 


A TRUE STORY. 
TRANSLATED FROM TOLSTOI. 


IN the city of Vladimir there lived a tradesman named Aksé- 
nov. He was young and well-to-do, being the owner of two 
shops and a house besides; his exterior was, moreover, most 
pleasing, for he was fair and curly-haired, full of fun and mer- 
riment. In his earlier days he had been a hard drinker and 
noisy in his cups, but since his marriage he had rarely indulged 
in these excesses. 

On a certain summer day he took it into his head to visit the 
fair of Nijni-Novogorod ; when he went to bid his wife good-by 
she said : 

“Ivan, don’t go to-day ; I had a bad dream about you.” 

Aksénov began to laugh. “ You are afraid I shall do some- 
thing foolish at the fair,” he exclaimed. 

“1 don’t exactly know what it is I am afraid of,” his wife re- 
plied, “ but I certainly had a bad dream, in which I saw you 
coming back from the town. All at once you took off your hat, 
and I perceived that your hair had turned perfectly white.” 

Her husband laughed louder than ever. “I think it is a good 
omen,” he said ; “I shall do a capital stroke of business, and I 
will bring you home a nice present.” So he kissed her and de- 
parted. 

Just as he had accomplished half his journey he fell in with 
a shopkeeper of his acquaintance, and paused in order to spend 
the evening in his company. They drank tea together, and 
afterwards engaged two adjoining bed-rooms. Aksénov did not 
sleep long; he woke in the middle of the night, and, preferring 
to pursue his way before the heat of the day came on, aroused 
the postilion and told him to put the horses to. Then he went 
into the inn, paid the landlord, and set off while it was yet dark. 

After travelling about forty versts he made a halt in order 
to bait the horses; and, after resting awhile indoors, came out 
again towards dinner-time, ordered the samovar to be prepared, 
and, seeing a guitar lying on a bench, took it up, seated himself 
before the inn-door, and began to play. As he was thus en- 
gaged a troika with bells suddenly dashed up, from which 
alighted a police-sergeant and two soldiers, The former ap- 
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proached Aksénov and began to ask him who he was and 
whence he came. Aksénov gave the desired information, and 
invited his interrogator to take tea with him. But the latter 
continued to ply him with questions. 

“Where did you sleep last night? Was the trader your 
only companion? Why did you take your departure from the 
inn in so sudden a manner?” 

Astonished to find himself thus cross-examined, Aksénov re- 
lated all that had happened to him, and then inquired: “ What 
is your reason for catechising me in this fashion? I am neither 
a thief nor a highwayman, but am merely travelling on account 
of business matters; what right have you to question me so 
closely ?” 

Then the police-sergeant called the soldiers and said: “I am 
an agent of the government, and I have examined you because 
the merchant with whom you passed the night has been mur- 
dered. Show me your luggage; and you, my men,” he con- 
cluded, addressing the soldiers, “search this fellow.” 

They went into the house, took possession of Aksénov’s port- 
manteau and travelling-bag, opened them, and turned out the 
contents. Suddenly the sergeant pulled a knife out of the bag, 
exclaiming : “ Whose is this knife ?” 

To his inexpressible horror Aksénov beheld a knife, stained 
with blood, which had been taken out of his travelling-bag. 
“What do these spots of blood mean?” roughly inquired the 
policeman. 

Aksénov endeavored to reply, but could not articulate a sin- 
gle word. “I—I really do not know—a knife?—I—it is not 
mine,” he stammered. 

The sergeant continued: “ This morning the merchant was 
found murdered in his bed, and no one but yourself could have 
committed the crime. The house had been locked up for the 
night, and there was no one but you in that part of it. Further- 
more, a blood-stained knife has been found inyour bag. And, 
besides, your guilt is written on your face, so you had better 
confess at once how you killed your victim and how much 
money you appropriated.” 

Aksénov called God to witness that he was not the criminal ; 
that he had not seen the trader since he took tea with him; that 
he had only his own eight thousand roubles; and that the knife 
did not belong to him. But his voice died away in his throat, 
his face was deadly pale, and he shook with fear like an aspen-leaf. 

The sergeant made a sign to his men and ordered them to 
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bind Aksénov and place him in the chaise. When he was seated 
in it, with his feet tied together, he crossed himself and burst 
into tears. All he had, including his money, was taken from 
him, and he was sent to the prison of the nearest town. Inqui- 
ries were made at Vladimir, and all its inhabitants, whether 
trades-people or private citizens, gave Aksénov an excellent 
character, though they owned that in his youth he had been ad- 
dicted to drink and fond of pleasure. He was brought before 
the tribunal and accused of having killed the merchant from 
Raizan and robbed him of twenty thousand roubles. 

Aksénov’s wife was utterly bewildered and overwhelmed 
with grief. Her children were quite young—one of them, in 
fact, being still at the breast; she took them all with her and 
proceeded to the place of her husband’s captivity. ‘When she 
saw him fettered, wearing the prison garb, in the company of 
thieves, she sank down in a dead faint. As soon as she recovered 
consciousness she seated herself beside Aksénov, with the chil- 
dren around her, told him how things were going on-at home, 
and then asked him to relate everything that had happened to 
him. He hid nothing from her, and when he had finished speak- 
ing she asked: “ What is to be done now ?” 

‘““We must petition the czar,” he answered. “It is out of 
the question that a man should be punished for a crime of which 
he is innocent.”’ 

Then his wife told him she had sent a petition to the czar, 
“ but,” she added, “it probably never reached him.” 

Aksénov said nothing, and hung his head. His wife pro- 
ceeded : 

“You can’t say now that the dream I had was nonsense. 
Don’t you remember my telling you I dreamt I saw you with 
white hair? This trouble has made you quite gray already. 
You ought not to have gone that day.” 

She passed her hand caressingly two or three times through 
his hair, and resumed: “ Vania, my dearest husband, tell your 
loving wife the real truth: was it not you who killed him?” 

“Is it possible that you, too, believe me to be guilty?” replied 
Aksénov ; and as he uttered these words he buried his face in 
his hands and burst into tears. At that moment a soldier made 
his appearance in order to announce that the time had come for 
visitors to withdraw ; and Aksénov, consequently, took leave of 
his family for the last time. 

After his wife had left he went over in his mind the conver- 
sation they bad had together, and when he remembered that she, 
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too, believed in his guilt, and had actually asked him if it was 
not he who had murdered the merchant, he said to himself: 
“God alone knows the truth; it is to him I must commend my 
cause, and it is from him I must expect mercy.” Thenceforth 
Aksénov sent no more petitions to the czar, but relinquished all 
hope, and was unceasing in his prayers to God. 

He was condemned to the punishment of the knout and to 
hard labor for life ; and his sentence was carried out accordingly. 
First he was beaten with the knout, and afterwards, when his 
wounds were healed, he was sent to Siberia in company with a 
gang of other convicts. There he spent twenty-six years; his 
hair became as white as snow, and his long, gray beard fell down 
upon his breast. His natural gayety disappeared, he grew round- 
shouldered, shuffled in his gait, seldom spoke, never smiled, and 
frequently engaged in prayer. 

During his imprisonment he learned to make boots, and with 
the money thus earned he bought a martyrology, which he used 
to read whenever there was sufficient light in his cell. On festi- 
vals he attended service in the prison-chapel, read the Epistle, 
and sang in the choir—for he still retained his melodious voice. 
He was a favorite with the authorities on account of his docility ; 
his companions had the greatest respect for him, and called him 
“Grandfather” and “the Man of God.” Whenever they had a 
favor to ask they invariably made him their spokesman, and 
whenever they quarrelled amongst themselves they always chose 
him to settle their disputes. He received no letters from home, 
so that he did not know whether his wife and children were alive 
or dead. 

One day a fresh gang of convicts arrived. In the evening 
the old ones questioned the new-comers as to what towns or vil- 
lages they came from, and what was the reason of their being 
transported. Aksénov had joined the group, and, with his head 
bent down, was listening to what was said. One of the new 
convicts, an old man of about sixty years of age, of tall stature, 
with a well-trimmed gray beard, was telling the others how it 


' came about that he was condemned. 


“It was this way, brothers,” he said. ‘ They have sent me 
here for nothing at all. I unharnessed a horse from a sledge ; I 
was charged with stealing it, and arrested. I told them: ‘I only 
wanted to go more quickly ; you saw how fast I was riding. Be- 
Sides, the driver is a friend of mine, so there can be no question 
of theft.’ They would not listen to me, but persisted I had 
stolen the horse, though they could not say when or where. 
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Certainly I have been guilty of crimes in past times, for which I 
ought to have been sent here long ago, but I never was caught 
in the act. And now I am transported without a vestige of jus- 
tice. But wait awhile. I have been in Siberia before now, but 
I did not stay very long.” 

One of the convicts asked him where he came from. 

“Vladimir is the place I come from. I had a shop in the 
town. My name is Makar, and my surname is Sémionovitch.” 

Then Aksénov raised his head and inquired of Sémionovitch 
whether he had heard of some trades-people in Vladimir named 
Aksénov, and whether they were still alive. 

“T should think I had!” he replied. “ Why, they are wealthy 
merchants, though their father is in Siberia. No doubt he was 
not immaculate, any more than the rest of us.” 

Aksénov was not fond of talking of his misfortunes. He only 
said with a sigh: “I have been in exile for twenty-six years on 
account of my sins.” 

“What was it you did?” inquired Makar Sémionovitch. 

“T [deserved it,” was Aksénov’s only reply, and nothing fur- 
ther could be elicited from him. 

But the other convicts told the new-comers why Aksénov 
had been transported—how when he was on a journey some one 
murdered a merchant and slipped a blood-stained knife among 
Aksénov’s things, and how because of this he had been unjustly 
condemned. 

On hearing this Makar Sémionovitch looked curiously at 
Aksénov, then, striking his knee with his hand, he exclaimed: 
“ Oh, how strange! Now that is surprising! Ah! little grand- 
father, you have aged very: quickly.” 

They asked what it was that caused him such astonishment, 
and where he had seen Aksénov before; but Makar would not 
answer their questions, he only said: “It is a very singular 
thing, brothers, that fate has brought him and me together 
here.” 

From what Makar said Aksénov thought that man must be 
the murderer, so he said to him: “ Had you already heard that 
affair spoken of, Sémionovitch, or have you perhaps seen me 
elsewhere ?” 

“ Of course I have heard it mentioned—the earth is full of 
ears.* But the whole thing happened a long time ago; I really 
forget what was told me about it.” 


* A Russian proverb, 
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“ Perhaps you may have heard who it was who murdered the 
merchant ?”” Aksénov inquired. 

Makar burst out laughing. ‘“ Who should it be but the man 
in whose bag the knife was found?” he answered. “And if 
some one else put it there, why we all know that he who is not 
caught is no thief. Besides, how could he have put the knife into 
your bag when you had it under your head? He would have 
been certain to wake you.” 

These words sufficed to convince Aksénov that this was none 
other than the man who killed the merchant. He got up and 
walked away, and all that night he never closed his eyes. 

Thenceforward Aksénov became the prey of a profound mel- 
ancholy. His sleep was disturbed by strange dreams. Some- 
times he saw his wife as she was the last time she went to the 
fair with him; he saw her face, her eyes, as if she were there 
alive before him ; he heard her speak and laugh. Sometimes his 
children appeared to him as they were when he last saw them— 
one tiny figure clad in its fur-lined pelisse, the other clasped to 
its mother’s breast. And he saw himself, too, as he was then, 
young and careless, sitting playing the guitar on the steps of the 
inn where he had been arrested; he recalled the disgraceful 
scene when he had been knouted, the man who had laid on the 
lash, the crowd of on-lookers, the hand-cuffs, the convicts, his 
twenty-six years of prison-life. ‘ Now,” he thought, “I am an 
old man.” And the sense of his misery almost drove him to 
despair. 

“Tt is all because of this scoundrel!” he said to himself; and 
Aksénov felt himself possessed with such fury against Makar that 
he would willingly have given his own life there and then for the 
sake of being avenged on him. All night long he prayed, but it 
was of no avail to calm his agitation; in the daytime he avoided 
Makar as much as possible, and never even allowed his eyes to 
travel in his direction. 

About a fortnight passed in this way. Aksénov’s sleep for- 
sook him, and his misery was so great that he did not know what 
_ todo with himself. One night when he was pacing up and down 
the prisoners’ dormitory he noticed some earth falling behind 
one of the beds, which were made of planks. He stopped to 
ascertain what it was, when all at once Makar Sémionovitch 
slipped out quickly from under the bed, and looked at Aksénov 
with an expression of terror on his countenance. Aksénov 
turned away and was going on, but Makar seized him by the 
hand and obliged him to listen while he told him that he was 
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‘making a hole in the wall, and every day he put the earth he had 


scraped away into his boots, and shook it out in the street while 
the convicts were being marched to their work. 

“Only mind you hold your tongue about it, old man,” he 
added. “IfI get away you shall come too; if you denounce 
me I shall be flogged without mercy, but I will make you pay 
for it ; you shall see, I will be the death of you.” 

When Aksénov perceived that it was his enemy who spoke 
he was convulsed with rage, and, wrenching his hand out of the 
man’s grasp, he said: “I have no wish to escape from here ; and 
certainly there is no need for you to kill me—you did that a long 
time ago. As to whether I tell of you or no we will leave God 
to decide.” 

The next day, when the convicts were on their way to their 
work, the soldiers noticed that Makar was emptying earth out of 
his boots. This led to an examination being made in the prison, 
and the hole was discovered. The governor came in person to 
investigate the matter. When he questioned the prisoners as to 
who was the guilty one all protested their innocence. Even 
those who knew Makar to be the culprit would not betray him, 
as they were well aware that he would be beaten almost to 
death. Then the governor appealed to Aksénov. 

“ You are a just man,” he said to him. “I ask you, in the 
name of God, who did this thing?” 

Makar Sémionovitch did not betray the slightest emotion ; he 
looked steadily at the governor without so much as glancing to- 
wards Aksénov. As for Aksénov himself, he trembled from head 
to foot, his lips quivered, he could not articulate a single syllable. 

“Shall I keep silence?” he said within himself. “ Why 
should I pardon this wretch who has ruined my life? Let him 
be rewarded for the torture he has made me endure. But if I 
speak out I know he will be flogged without mercy ; and sup- 
pose I should be mistaken, and he should not really be the mur- 
derer I take him for— Besides, after all, what relief would it be 
to me?” 

The governor repeated his question. 

Aksénov looked at Makar Sémionovitch, and said: “ Your 
Excellency, I cannot tell you; it is not God’s will that I should 
tell you, and I do not mean to do so. Do as you please with me; 
you are the master here.” 

All further attempts on the part of the governor to induce 
Aksénov to say more were fruitless. Thus the authorities were 
unable to discover who had made’the hole in the wall. 
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The following night, when Aksénov, stretched on the board 
which formed his bed, was just dropping asleep, he was roused 
by hearing some one approach and place himself at his feet. 
Peering through the darkness, he recognized Makar. 

“ What do you want more with me?” he asked him. ‘“ What 
are you doing there?” 

Makar Sémionovitch did not utter a word. Then Aksénov 
sat up, and said: “ What is it you want? Go away directly or 
I will call the warder.” 

Makar bent down towards Aksénov, and, putting his head 
close to him, whispered: “ Forgive me, Ivan!” 

“Forgive you!” he answered. ‘“ What have I to forgive 
you?” 

“It was I who murdered the merchant, and it was I who 
placed the knife in your bag. I intended to kill you, too; but 
just at that moment there was a noise in the yard, so I got away 
out of the window.” 

Aksénovy was silent, not knowing what rejoinder to make. 

Makar Sémionovitch slipped down from the bed, and, grovel- 
ling on the floor, repeated: “Ivan, forgive me! for God’s sake 
forgive me! I will confess that it was I who killed the mer- 
chant; then you will be set at liberty and can return home.” 

Aksénov replied : “It is very well for you to say that. You 
forget all the long years of suffering I have passed here. Where 
should I go tonow? My wife is dead, my children have forgot- 
tenme. I have now no home anywhere to go to.” 

Makar still retained his prostrate position. He struck his 
head on the ground, and said: “ Ivan, forgive me! When I was 
beaten with the knout it did not give me as much pain as it gives 
me to see you like this. And you had mercy on me, too, and 
did not denounce me. Forgive me! in the name of Christ for- 
give an accursed criminal!” And he began to sob like a child. 

When Aksénov heard Makar Sémionovitch weeping, the tears 
began to roll down his cheeks. ‘“ May God forgive you!” he 
ejaculated. ‘Who knows but that I may be a far worse man 

than you?” 

All at once a feeling of inexpressible joy came over him. He 
no longer regretted his home, he no longer desired to be released 
from prison ; he only thought of his last hour. 

Makar Sémionovitch did not allow himself to be dissuaded, 
but gave himself up to justice. When the order came to liberate 


Aksénov death had already set him free. 
ELLIS SCHREIBER. 
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THE way of the American novelist is not easy. It is true 
that the incomes of writers seem to be better than they used to 
be, and that the Bohemian, out at elbows and out of pocket, is 
now rare. Nevertheless authors do not earn much from the 
sale of their novels printed in book-form. The English competi- 
tion is too great. When a man can buy the latest noted English 
novel for twenty cents, why should he spend a dollar or a dollar 
and a half for an American work of fiction? Publishers on this 
side of the Atlantic have only to reprint the works of English 
writers and to fill the news-stands with them. They are obliged 
to pay no royalty to the author, as we all know. Haggard’s She, 
for instance, which is just now the most popular current novel, 
may bring the author a few pounds sterling from the Messrs. 
Harper & Bros. Outside of what they may pay him he will 
receive nothing for his book. 

Similarly, General Lew Wallace’s Ben-Hur is printed, muti- 
lated, by a London publishing firm. It is probable that he will 
get no royalty on the large sales of his book. In the United 
States the success of this novel has been phenomenal. Here his 
profits have been large. General Wallace is one of the few— 
very few—American writers who could exist decently without 
the magazines or literary syndicates. 

As novels—after the newspapers—are more read in this year 
of our Lord than any other form of thought or thoughtlessness 
put into printed words, the effect of the deluge of English stories 
cannot be favorable to the growth of robust American ideas. 
There is a greater danger than that “spread-eagleism ” which 
made the American a theme for amusement. And this danger is 
that our young people will become impregnated with ideas of 
life unsuited to their condition, and filled with the desire of imi- 
tating not only English manners and customs, but English ways 
of looking at social problems. 

English manners and customs are generally very good—when 
they are not low-bred and cockney. And if our American host- 
esses who give dinners choose to send their guests to table ar- 
ranged according to the rules of English precedence, who shall 
find fault? Where the American citizen is, there is the head of 
the table—even if it be the foot. If young ladies begin to look 
with scorn on the corn-fields and pumpkin crops of their native 
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land, and long for the green lanes and picturesque coppices 
painted by English writers, it does not make them worthy of 
severe criticism. But it shows that the sentiment of patriotism 
is weakened at the root. The American who has not the feeling 
of love for the little things of his native land may be willing to 
sacrifice much for her, but his sacrifice will always lack the fer- 
vor and spontaneity of the men who love Scottish moors, Irish 
bogs, or English lanes with a tenderness that, in comparison, 
makes the luxuriance of the tropics seem bleak and colorless. 
Until Americans feel this their patriotism will always seem to be 
boastful in spite of its sincerity, and half-hearted in spite of its 
strength. The novels invest the English squire, the vicar, the 
curates, and the lady of the manor with a glamour of the light 
that never was on sea or land. The young American woman 
fixes her eyes on that delightful country where men can play 
lawn-tennis all the afternoon, where five-o’clock tea is a leisurely 
prelude to dinner, and where titles are possible. The young 
American of the male sex, who gets his views from newspaper 
correspondence and such novels as he reads, creases the legs of 
his trousers and regrets that “they cawn’t make good claret-cup 
in this country.” 

These are only surface indications. They probably show no- 
thing servile or imitative at heart. But, as the novels of a coun- 
try are as effective as the ballads used to be, it would be well if 
the American author were saved from extinction by the protec- 
tion of a law which would at the same time protect his English 
brother from constant robbery. 

The latest American novels are the work of two young men— 
Sydney Luska (Henry Harland) and H. C. Bunner. Sydney 
Luska made a success in his novel of Hebrew New York life, 
As It Was Written. He followed with an inferior book, J/rs. 
Peixada. His third volume is called The Yoke of the Thorah. 

It is the best of his novels. It is intensely local. Mr. Luska 
has saturated himself with the life of New York. He loves its 
movement, he has found its picturesqueness, its romance, its 
charm. The river at Blackwell’s Island does not remind him of 
any foreign place. He is satisfied to look from the street on its 
wonderful beauty at sunset without longing to be anywhere else. 
He has made us interested in the brown-stone fronts of the streets 
in the Sixties, and he does not disdain to use the University Place 
cars as conveyances for the fortunes of his characters. And all 
sane-minded people, who ought by this time to be weary of the 
flood of frothy English stories, must be thankful for it. 
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" The “thorah” is the unwritten Jewish law supplementing 
the Ten Commandments, and Talmudic rather than Scriptural. 
The man who suffers under the yoke of this law is a young He- 
brew artist, Elias Bacharach. He has fallen in love with a 
young girl, the daughter of a customer, whose portrait he has 
undertaken to paint. He lives with his uncle, a New York 
rabbi, who is anything but a liberal Jew, and his nephew has a 
wholesome fear of him. Elias feels that his belief—or rather his 
superstition, for Mr. Luska does not dignify Elias’ scruples 
with the name of faith—puts an impassable barrier between him 
and the lady of his thoughts. It does not strike anybody in the 
book that either Mr. Redwood or his daughter, who are Protes- 
tants, will object to a Jew. Christine Redwood, whose educa. 
tion has been received in the New York Normal School, is with- 
out prejudices. Her father amiably says: 

“Well, Mr. Bacharach, though you area Hebrew, you’re white ; and any- 
how religion don’t worry us much in this household, and never did. I’ma 
Universalist myself, and Chris—well, I guess no one knows what she is. 
One thing ’s certain: she might have gone further and fared worse—she 
might, for a fact. You're a perfect gentleman, and you can’t help it if you 
were born a Jew.” 


Elias’ uncle, the rabbi, takes a different view of it. He reads 
from a German manuscript a portion of a sermon delivered on 
mixed marriages by Elias Bacharach’s great-grandfather, ex- 
pressing the sense of the “‘ thorah ”: 


“The anger of the Most High shall single him out. His cup shall be 
filled to the brim with gall and wormwood. The light of the sun shall be 
extinguished for him. A curse shall rest upon him and upon all that con- 
cerns him. His wife shall become a sore in his flesh. With a scolding 
tongue she shall beshrew him. As a wanton she shall shame him. His 
worldly affairs shall not prosper. Misfortune and calamity shall follow 
him wherever he goes. Whatsoever he puts his hand to shall fail. An 
old man, homeless and friendless, he shall beg his bread from door to door. 
His intelligence shall decay. He shall be pointed out and jeered at as a 
fool that drivels and chatters. His health shall break. His bones shall 
rot in his body. His eyes shall become running ulcers in their sockets. 
His blood shall dry up, a fiery poison in his veins.” 


This denunciation gives Elias the “cold shivers,” as he ex- 
presses it. Still, he continues to resolve that he will marry 
Christine. On the night before the intended marriage he tells 
the rabbi that he will marry a Goy. Goy, by the way, is the 
term applied by the German Jews to all not of their own race. 
In the rabbi Mr. Luska means to paint an exceptionably ortho- 
dox Jew. Ina note explaining this he says: 
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“It is a curious circumstance, however, that, in the majority of cases 
those very Jews who have cast quite loose from their Judaism, and pro- 
claim themselves ‘ free-thinkers,’ ‘agnostics,’ or what not, retain their pre- 
judice against intermarriage, and even their superstitions anent its conse- 
quences.” 


The rabbi calmly tells Elias that the marriage cannot come 
off. He dogs his nephew’s footsteps all the day before the even- 
ing of the ceremony, and he insists on accompanying the ex- 
pectant bridegroom to Mr. Redwood’s house. The rabbi is a 
terribly grim personage, a mixture of Poe’s raven and a silent 
Ancient Mariner. He predicts a grievous calamity, and he is 
determined to see it take place. The state of the bridegroom’s 
mind may be imagined from this pleasant snatch of dialogue as 
he drives off accompanied by the persistent rabbi: 


“* At a church?’ questioned the rabbi. 

“*No; at their house,’ replied Elias. 

“*A large affair? Many guests?’ 

“Very few. Perhaps twenty-five or thirty.’ 
“*That’s good. It would be a pity to have a crowd. 


a9? 


No wonder Elias feels uncomfortable. The house is reached. 
The minister is ready. The bridal pair, surrounded by “ young 
girls in bright colors and young men in white waistcoats and 
swallowtails,” are waiting. Then the triumph of the rabbi 
comes. Elias is struck by an epileptic fit. The rabbi takes him 
home, and when he recovers he bears the “ yoke of the thorah” 
meekly and jilts Christine Redwood. Altogether, Elias Ba- 
charach is one of the weakest and most despicable personages 
among all the weak and despicable heroes presented to us by the 
novelists. He does not seem to have any convictions, except on 
the subject of music. He drops the heroine without much re- 
morse, because he is afraid—so afraid that his fear results in a fit 
—of the tribulations prophesied by the rabbi. If Mr. Luska had 
represented him as torn by an agonizing struggle between prin- 
ciple, or even prejudice founded on principle, and affection for a 
“Goy,” there would have been some element of nobility in Elias 
Bacharach’s character. As he stands he is a weak-minded per- 
sonage, capable of being superstitious, but incapable of strong 
faith. Having broken off the match, the rabbi—for we cannot 
help holding that determined Jew responsible for the epileptic fit 
—proceeds to marry Elias toa more suitable partie. He is in- 
troduced to the Kochs, the Blums, and the Morgenthaus—Jew- 
ish families who live uptown in New York. In describing these 
families—humorously, but without caricature or ridicule—Mr. 
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Luska shines. The Kochs’ house, on Lexington Avenue just 
above Sixty-first Street, with its gorgeous drawing-room, is an 
absolutely true picture. He meets Tillie Morgenthau, who is 
thus described by her mother : 


“She works like a horse. You never saw such a worker. It’s simply 
fearful. And sucha good girl, Mr. Bacharach. Only nineteen years old, 
and earns more than a hundred dollars a month, and supports me and her- 
self. Heruncle, my brother, over there—he’s as generous with his money 
as if it was water; and he gives Tillie a magnificent education. But she’s 
bound to be self-supporting, and hasn’t cost him a cent for nearly a year. 
Of course he gives her elegant presents every once in a while; but she 
pays our expenses by her own work. She’s grand! She’s an angel!” 

“* You're right there,’ put in Mr. Koch. ‘ Tillie’s all wool from head to 
foot.’ 

“* And a yard vide,’ added Mr. Blum.” 


This charming young lady has been set apart by the rabbi for 
Elias. She, too, has been educated at the Normal College— 
“class of ’82, salutatory.” “I wanted to be valedictory,” she 
says; “I worked hard for it for four years, and when I didn’t 
get it you can’t imagine how horribly bad I felt.” 

The Kochs give a dinner. The younger Koch, Washington. 
I., bursts out in a defence of the Americans. From this Mr. 
Blum dissents: 


“*If you want to argue, you just answer me this: If you think Ameri- 
ca’s such a poor sort of a place, what did you come here for, anyway?’ 

“*Oh! I came here because I didn’t have no money; and I got an idea 
the streets here was paved with gold.’ 

“* Well, now that you’ve got money, and now that you know the streets 
here an’t paved with gold, why don’t you go back ?’ 

“*Oh! dot—dot is another question,’ 

“Well, I'll telf you why: Because you like it here. Because, down 
deep, you think it’s the finest country in the world. You talk against it 
for the love of talking. If you went to Europe you'd be as homesick as 
anybody.’ 

“* An’t my uncle a splendid conversationalist ?’ 

“* Washington,’ said his father-in-law solemnly, ‘ you got a head on you 
like Daniel Webster's.’ 

“*O papa!’ cried Mrs. Koch, ‘you make me die with laifing 


The conversation then takes a newturn. Mr. Blum addresses 
his daughter : 

“Sarah, them pickles is simply grand!’ 

“«O papa!’ protested Mrs. Koch, blushing, ‘ how can you say dot, when 
Antoinette Morgenthau is seated right next to you? Her pickles beat 


mine all hollow.’ 
“*No,’ cried Mrs. Morgenthau magnanimously, ‘he’s right ; you’re the 


boss.’ 
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“* Vail,’ pursued Mr, Blum judicially, ‘there isa defference. Antoinette’s 
pickles is splendid—dot’s a faict. May be their flavor is just as good as 
yours. But yours iscrisper. When I put one of your pickles in my mouth, 
dot makes me feel said. I never taste no pickles so crisp as them since I 
was a little boy in Chairmany and ate my mamma’s. Her pickles—oh! 
they was loafly, they was maiknificent !’ 

“* Ach! papa, you got so much zendiment!’ his daughter exclaimed 
with deep sympathy. 

“* You ought to taste my mamma’s pickles,’ Tillie whispered to Elias. 
‘Of course Mr. Blum is prejudiced in favor of his daughter’s.’” 

Christine Redwood’s talk had been of Rossetti, symphonies ; 
and at almost their first meeting Elias had told her the story of 
Faust and Marguerite—a subject of conversation which might 
have seemed rather shocking to old-fashioned people. Neverthe- 
less he marries Miss Tillie Morgenthau, who delights in pickles. 

He repents. He leaves her, for no cause whatever. He 
writes a long rhapsody to the woman he ‘first deserted, and, on 
hearing of her marriage, dies in an epileptic fit. “Then some 
children ventured out to play in the Park. Up to the top of this 
rock they clambered. The next moment, in gleeful excitement, 
they were calling to their nurse, whom they had left behind in 
the pathway, ‘Come and look at the man asleep!’” 

Mr. Bunner’s Story of a New York House (New York: Charles 
Scribner & Sons) is the story of a number of old New York 
houses. In Mr. Bunner’s hands it becomes as beautiful and pa- 
thetic as fine art can make it. It, too, reflects the glow of the 
romance of human life that has been lived on the ways of every- 
day life. If Mr. Luska and Mr. Bunner continue to write, our 
young readers of English novels may in time find in New York 
some of the interest of the London of Dickens and Thackeray. 
Mr. Bunner’s earlier story, 7he Midge (New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner & Sons), is a careful and refined study of a locality once 
pleasantly sketched by a writer, now dead, in the pages of THE 
CaTHOLIC WORLD. It is the French quarter, whose playground 
is Washington Square, whose great restaurant was Charlemagne’s, 
whose inhabitants comprise all grades of exiled Frenchmen, from 
the impoverished vicomte, exiled for cause, to the honest Nor 
man working to buy a small spot in his native land. Mr. Bun- 
ner knows this delightful guartier well, and he gives us his know- 
ledge of it in the form of a little novel, the heroine of which is 
an orphan left suddenly in the hands of a lonely, kind-hearted, 
delicate-minded, and manly old bachelor. Dr. Peters is of the 
Colonel Newcome type. Nothing could be truer to his generous 
nature than his attempt to find a religion for the orphan girl cast 
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on his protection. The mother was a Pole—*a Catholic who 
never went to confession.” Dr. Peters is obliged to fulfil the 
duty of looking after the funeral of this dead woman, who had 
refused a priest. He goes to the Rev. Theodore Beatty Pratt, 
in charge of the mission-chapel of the church of St. Gregorius: 

“He did not feel quite easy in his mind about getting Pratt to perform 
the funeral service, although it seemed to be, on the whole, the best thing 
todo. He had a tender conscience, and it hurt him to think that perhaps, 
in spite of her petulant cynicism, the dead woman had been a Catholic at 
heart, and that she might have resented the idea of being laid to rest with 
alien rites. But then he did not wish to go to Father Dubé. Dubé was 
worth a dozen of Pratt; but Dubé had his peculiarities. He was a hard- 
headed, conscientious priest, much wearied in spirit and in his two hun- 
dred pounds of flesh by the endless needs of his ever-straggling flock, and 
he drew the line of indulgence at impenitent death. It was enough, he 
thought, for people to neglect religion and morality and soap and water all 
their lives ; when they came to die the least they could do was to die in the 
church, and give their poor old pastor a chance to do something for their 
immortal souls at the one time when they couldn’t possibly undo it them- 
selves. This was Father Dubé’s idea, although he never formulated it ex- 
actly in that way. And so Dr. Peters felt a little delicacy about calling 
upon him to say Mass for the stranger who had gone out of the world in a 
distinctly irreligious frame of mind, And (the doctor thought) Pratt would 
do just as well. It would never occur to Pratt to inquire whether or no 
the departed sister over whom he was to read the burial service had really 
been a good Church of England woman. He lived in a state of mild sur- 
prise at the fact that there actually were people in this world who did not 
belong to the Church of England.” 

The state of mind of the average tolerant American is well 
expressed in the succeeding paragraph. It is a state of mind 
which is most difficult to change; it is more stable than the con- 
dition of bigotry: 

“Dr. Peters’ religious views had the haziness of extreme catholicity. 
In his childhood, when his parents were pillars of the Episcopal Church in 
their little village in Oneida County, he had been brought up to look upon 
a Romanist as something nearly as bad as a Jew, ina different way, and 
not very far removed in guilt from the heathen. Later life and much ex- 
perience of sore-tried humanity had taught him a lesson of wider charity. 
He had grown to think better of all creeds and less of any particular one. 
Now he was Father Dubé’s friend, and the friend of the Rev. Theodore 
Beatty Pratt, and the friend of Brother Strong, of the Bethel; and he liked 
the Roman Catholic priest best of the three.” 

Midge, his ward, finds his religious experiments unsatisfac- 
tory. She thinks that it is just as easy to read Scriptural texts 
at home. The doctor appeals to Father Dubé to “make hera 
Catholic.” The priest answers that “it is God who makes Ca- 
tholics; it is not Dr. Peters or Father Dubé.” 
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“«You cannot make her a good Catholic,’ he says to the doctor, ‘ while 
she is under your influence, while she believes in you. You cannot make 
her a member of the Church of England. You knowit. It is impossible. 
You can make her go to the altar and say her prayers, but you know that 
it is not religion if her heart is not there. Foran intelligent person that 
is worse than no religion at all. The worst enemy of the church is he who 
kisses the cross with doubt in his heart.’” 

The story ends with a marriage. Midge is only slightly 
sketched, but the doctor and the priest are strongly drawn and 
the local color is true and fresh.. Mr. Bunner’s good taste per- 
vades the story. The sentiment is not exaggerated, and the 
pathos of Midge’s position is not overdrawn. 

Mr. H. Rider Haggard is at present enjoying great popu- 
larity. King Solomon’s Mines and She were lurid phantasmagoria, 
strong in the elements of surprise and wonder. They had new 
flavor, which the novel-reading public is always demanding. 
She, in spite of the critics, had no resemblance to Moore’s fine 
Epicurean, which, with Gerald Griffin’s /nvasion, is too much neg- 
lected. ess was an unpleasant story of what is called “con- 
temporaneous human interest,” redeemed by some interesting 
sketches of life among the Boers. The Witch's Head, \ately is- 
sued, is an earlier work of rudimentary merit. Dawn is also an 
early book, but the latest published by Harper & Bros. 

Dawn has all the worst qualities of a novel—bad in every 
sense. It is written in vulgar English. It is too long. It is im- 
moral in its suggestions; and Mr. Haggard lacks even the art of 
making immorality enticing. This last is the only virtue—one 
of necessity—that saves Dawn from being dangerous. 

The two translations of the month are Tolstoi’s Katia (New 
York: Wm. S. Gottsberger) and Jon Thordssin’s Sigfrid, an Ice- 
landic love-story. 

It seems strange to most of us, who have an impression that 
Russia is bleak and chill, to notice that Katia revels in lilac- 
blooms and all the concomitants of spring and summer, and that 
she is struck by the coldness of the landscapes at Baden-Baden 
as compared with the more luxuriant scenery of her own country 
in summer. Katia is a young orphan married to her guardian. 
There are misunderstandings that come from her inexperience 
and his peculiar scheme of letting her have her own way and 
then suffering for it. There are fine analyses of character and 
motive in Katia, and the story is almost idyllic in its purity and 
simplicity. There is only one passage to be regretted, and that 
is the description of the declaration of passion made by the mar- 
quis. Tolstoi’s painting of Russian manners and customs is al- 
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ways perfectly done. Katia thus describes a religious retreat 
during the octave of the Feast of the Assumption: 

“When the horses were ready I entered the droschky, accompanied by 
Macha or a maid, and drove about three versts to church. In entering the 
church I never failed to remember that we pray there for all those ‘ who 
enter this place in the fear of God,’ and I strove to rise to the level of this 
thought, above all when my feet first touched the two grass-grown steps of 
the porch. At this hour there were not usually in the church more than 
ten or a dozen persons, peasants and droroviés, preparing to make their 
devotions ; I returned their salutations with marked humility, and went 
myself (which I regarded as an act of superior merit) to the drawer where 
the wax tapers were kept, received a few from the hand of the old soldier 
who performed the office of starost, and placed them before the images, 
Through the door of the sanctuary I could see the altar-cloth mamma had 
embroidered, and above the iconstase two angels spangled with stars, 
which I had considered magnificent when I was a little girl, and a dove 
surrounded by a gilded aureole which, at that same period, often used to 
absorb my attention.” 


When the service was over the priest humbly asked the young 
heiress whether he should go to her house to celebrate Vespers. 
To which, in order to mortify her pride, she condescended to 
say no. In all these pictures of Russian life the abject servility 
of the Russian priests to rank and wéalth is a remarkable feature. 

Jon Thordssén Thoroddsson is an Icelandic poet, and, the 
translator of Sigfrid (New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co.) informs 
us, next to Bjarne Thorarensson and Jonas Hallgrimsson, the most 
favored and extensively read. Sigfrid isa prose idyl. It bears 
the stamp of truth. It realizes for us life in eastern Iceland. 
The ways of the farmers, of the townspeople, whose barons and 
high nobility are men in small wholesale businesses, the manners 
of students, are presented to us. We are struck with the low 
level of civilization and the unconcern with which feminine lapses 
from purity are regarded. The results of Lutheranism in Swe- 
den, Norway, and Iceland seem to have stifled whatever aspi- 
rations the people had. 

The Lovely Wang, by the Hon. Lewis Wingfield (Bristol: Ar- 
rowsmith), is a pleasant Chinese novel, full of instruction, but not 
comparable in value to Mr. Greey’s unique Japanese transla- 
tions, Zhe Loyal Ronins and The Captive of Love. 

Mrs. Molesworth is one of the few English “lady novelists’ 
who would be greatly missed. She is safe; she writes good 
English ; she has lived among decent people with so much com- 
fort that she does not find it necessary to run after indecent 
ones. Her Marriage and Giving in Marriage (New York: Har- 
per & Bros.) is a pleasant story of the life of an English girl in 
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France. It is an apology for the French manner of protecting 
a young girl from the natural sentimentalism of youth. 

Aveline, the English girl, is permitted to see Mr. Hereward 
so often that he and she become interested in each other. At 
this point her mother, who abhors French restrictions and ideas 
about marriage, interferes and insists on her marrying a rich and 
dissipated young Englishman. Aveline, who wants to be obe- 
dient, finds her affections already engaged, when marriage seems 
impossible. As a rule, English writers insist that the French sys- 
tem of marriages of reason is a cruel one. But, as Mrs. Moles- 
worth shows, how can it be as cruel as the English and American 
systems, which leave young people together without warning or 
chaperon until sentiment and inexperience form a compound 
called love, often followed by a “ marriage of unreason”? Ave- 
line talks to Mademoiselle de Villers, who explains the French 
system : 

“*T want to tell you myself—grandmamma said I might,’ Mademoiselle 
de Villers began. ‘I dare say you can guess what it is, dear Aveline.’ 

“«You are going to be married,’ Aveline exclaimed. 

“«YVes—at least that will come in due time. In the first place there 
will be, of course, /es fiangazlles, but I wanted you to know before it is for- 
mally announced. I count you quite like one of my best friends, though I 
have not known you long. And Monsieur de Bois-Hubert—he likes and 
admires you so much. I hope we shall always be friends, dear Aveline.’ 

“* And you,’ said Aveline, returning her little caress, for they were in a 
corner where they could not be seen, ‘you are very happy—quite happy, 
dear Modeste, I hope?’ 

“* Quzte happy. Maurice is all I wanted. He is so good and kind, and 
clever too. And I know he truly cares for me. I can feel it somehow—he 
is so different from some others I have known. No, I have no misgiving; 
I feel sure I have done right.’ 

“* But,’ said Aveline in surprise, ‘I did not know it was like that here— 
in France. I thought your parents simply told you whom you were to 
marry, and that you had to obey them.’ 

“* My parents gave their consent first, of course,’ said Modeste. ‘They 
have said on several occasions that this or that gentleman would not be 
disapproved of by them if I liked him. But then they left me free to de- 
cide. I should never have wished to marry any one they disapproved of, I 
hope. Indeed, I scarcely could have done so. I know that no gentlemen they 
_ Gonot think well of are allowed to become intimate with us. That is only a 
matter of course.’ 

“*T understand,’ said Aveline quietly. ‘I think in some ways French 
girls are to be envied, Modeste—and in your case especially.’ ” 


Mrs. Molesworth does not admit that young people should 
be allowed to marry without consideration of their temporal 


prospects. In the end Aveline marries Mr. Hereward, but not 
VOL.XLV.— 36 
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until he has done away with the chief obstacle to matrimony in 
his case, and fallen heir to a fortune. Mrs. Molesworth’s philoso. 
phy is one not generally taught in novels. She teaches that the 
material conditions of marriage cannot safely be overlooked, and 
that the thoughtlessness and carelessness of parents are the causes 
of the great number of unhappy marriages. French parents pre- 
sent no young man to their daughters who is not suitable in every 
way. The French home is most exclusive, most impenetrable. 
No stranger not responsibly introduced is admitted. The chape- 
ron is an institution; and the results show that a community of 
interests is as binding as a community of sentiment. Duty, after 
all, becomes a habit more likely to last than the first glow of 
inclination, when “in the spring a young man’s fancy lightly 
turns to thoughts of love.” 

Marriage and Giving in Marriage might profitably be consid- 
ered and discussed by American fathers and mothers. 

MAURICE FRANCIS EGAN. 





WITH READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


Under this head we purpose for the future to give a variety of articles too 
brief, too informal, or too personal for the body of the magazine. For obvious 
reasons these communications will be, for the most part, unsigned. 


THE STORY OF A CONVERSION. 


I belong to a Connecticut family of Puritan descent, and was baptized, as an 
infant, in the Congregational Church. Later on my father began to attend the 
Episcopal Church, and in that church I was confirmed. In my last year at col- 
lege I read Mcllvaine’s Evidences of Christianity, a book considered at the time 
a standard Protestant authority. This book made me an infidel. My reasoning 
was this: Here is the best that can be said on the evidences of Christianity; if 
these are the best evidences, then I am an infidel. I was much interested at the 
time in Darwin, in the works of John Stuart Mill and Herbert Spencer, in Lewes’ 
History of Philosophy and in his account of the Positive philosophy, and in the 
articles published by the Westminster Review. 

After graduating at an American college I went to Germany as a devotee of 
the Positive philosophy. Having heard of the materialistic tendencies of German . 
thought, I was much surprised to find that the Positive philosophy had no stand- 
ing in Germany. I found, also, that gie names of Mill and Spencer, and the free- 
thinking English school, had no great weight in that country. I became inocu- 
lated with German tendencies, and they led me to respect all religions. 1 found, 
for example, that a German historian of Buddhism placed himself in the’mood of 
the Buddhist, and conceived his mission of historian as one mainly of sympathy, 
not of criticism ; and so with regard to other religions, Thus I came to believe 
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in all religions, without believing in any. German fairness, imagination, mysti- 
cism, sympathy, and, above all, the manifestly wider knowledge of particular his- 
torical facts I found among Germans, overthrew the influence of the English 
thinkers. I saw that the English Positive school was deplorably ignorant of uni- 
versal history, and wanting even in literary catholicity. I became a German ideal- 
ist as to moods and sympathies. Not believing in the miraculous, I yet conceived, 
with many Germans, that the mission of philosophy and history is to explore and 
analyze the workings of the human mind, yielding to all its manifestations recog- 
nition and respect. 

I returned to America in this frame of mind, which made me somewhat an- 
tagonistic to Anglo-Saxon thought and to the American thought which 1s 
influenced by it. Whether Agnostic or Protestant, this thought is mainly 
bounded by the limits of the Protestant period. If the thought is Protestant, 
the new era began in the sixteenth century. If the thought is Agnostic, the new 
era is just beginning. My German studies of Italian Renaissance and Italian 
medizval history had made me aware of a civilization the equal, and in many 
respects the superior, of ourown. This was the civilization of a Catholic period, 
from which, indeed, the later civilization of Europe is derived. As for history and 
its periods, therefore, my sympathies were turned to the older periods and to the 
history of Catholic civilization. And I knew Catholicity must still possess and, as 
far as political conditions would permit, continue to propagate civilization in its 
truest sense. 

Thus I became what may be termed a political Catholic. This tendency was 
continually strengthened by studies in modern history, especially that of religious 
persecution. I sawthat the persecutions and cruelties charged to Catholicity were 
really matters of political history, and that the way in which they were treated was 
a matter of political bias. The Protestants were the innovators and the disintegra- 
tors, politically speaking ; the Catholics were the conservatives and the partisans of 
the established or@er, politically speaking. Persecutions were equally chargeable to 
both sides. It was only a question whether people had studied the subject in the 
history of Ireland or that of the Dutch Republic. I also became aware that Catho- 
lic sovereigns like Louis XIV., when committing cruelties like the Dragonnades, 
which were charged to the account of the Roman Pontiffs, were antagonists of 
the Holy See. I knew that one of the popes was a political ally of the Protestant 
William III. ; that the first news of the sailing of the Spanish Armada was sent 
to Elizabeth from the court of Rome, and a number of similar facts which showed 
the absurdity of what may be called the “St. Bartholomew Massacre” attitude in 
history. 

Meantime circumstances made me acquainted with Spiritism. I had no rela- 
tions with professional mediums and their machinery, and I fully realized the char- 
latanism connected therewith ; but I came into possession, through my wife and 
friends of hers in whom I could not but trust, of such manifold and perfectly 
proven facts that I was forced to own the existence of a spiritual world. This was 
a means of my believing in the doctrine of Purgatory. The matter was most pain- 
fully thrust upon me by my wife's death. . I realized that some of even the purest 
human souls must enter their future state in such a condition as to make immediate 
introduction into heaven highly improbable. I also became aware in myself of the 
weakness and depravity of human natere in its best endeavors. I had tried to be 
a good husband to my wife, and I saw how far below herypurity and goodness. I 
had fallen in this effort. 
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fA Thus far I had never had a Catholic friend and had never attended a Catholic 
church, except to hear its music or inspect its works of art. I am not aware that 
I had ever heard a Catholic sermon or read a Catholic book. On the instant that 
the doctrine of Purgatory entered my mind as a rational and necessary doctrine, it 
appeared to me also that the Catholic Church must be a purified and organized Spir- 
itualism—that is to say, an organic union of all friends of God in this life and in the 
one beyond. I already sympathized with the Catholic Church in matters of his- 
tory and politics, and it now seemed to me that its miracles, including the mirac- 
ulous events attending the birth of Jesus Christ, were consonant with possible 
facts as the phenomena of spiritualism made them appear to be possible. Beyond 
that, reverence for the power and organism of this greatest force in history made 
it seem absurd for a person believing and feeling as I did to be anything but a 
Catholic. 

Yet it was two years after these convictions possessed me that I was able 
to make my way into the communion of the church. During this time I was still 
uninfluenced by Catholic friends or by Catholic books. In fact, I always preferred 
to find my arguments for the church in the writings of her opponents. Patient and 
honest study, extending over my best years, has produced an unassailable convic- 
tion that all who attack the Catholic religion in its essential doctrines are wrong ; 
and this is a wonderful help to my believing that the Catholic religion is true. 

It is matter of course that in this personal evolution from atheism my early 
Christian training was of service; but I was mainly assisted by my inability to 
comprehend Christianity as an abstract scheme or an abstract philosophy. My 
turn of mind and my studies made me unable to understand any Christianity out- 
side of a concrete, living organism, and that is Catholicity. Thus the problem be- 
ing one between the Christian religion and none at all, a decision in favor of Chris- 
tianity made the Catholic faith an inevitable result. 


NOTES ON THE PARIS SALON. Lf 


The Salon of 1887 more than holds its own with those of preceding years ; the 
general standard of work is higher, and one thankfully misses those startlingly 
horrible canvases the young French artist of a certain school delights in. Even 
Rochegrosse is subdued, and his large picture, “The Death of Cesar,” is com- 
paratively mild. 

Benjamin Constant has chosen to go on illustrating Sardou’s plays; he gives 
us this time “ Théodora,” sternly beautiful, in a throne-like chair, the light so 
managed as to bring out the full values of her jewels and draperies. His other 
picture, ‘“‘ Orpheus,” is unpleasantly black, and “ Orpheus ” himself so thick and 
clumsy he might as well have been called “ Hercules,” or “ Vulcan,” or “ The Vil- 
lage Blacksmith.” 

The room in which these two pictures hang is altogether an interesting one. 
Joseph Bail, who comes of a family of artists, has “A Scullion”—a small, fair- 
haired boy surrounded by brass and copper pots and pans, which he is scoaring 
justily; the metals are splendidly painted, and the scullion is a jolly little fellow 
no cook could be cross with—for long. 

Howard Russel Butler, a young American who has already a reputation, 
has a very clever “Moonrise.” The color is subtle and delicate; everything is 
very high in tone—even the old boat in the foreground is white, and the boys 
playing in the sand are in light garments. Another picture by the same artist is 
“ The Sea,” but so badly hung one cannot judge it fairly. 
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“ Heirs at-Law,” by Eugéne Buland, is an amusing picture. Some one has 
evidently died, and the next of kin have gathered round the safe where the papers 
are kept. The faces are strongly painted and are good types of the small dour- 
geoiste, their several expressions, of anxiety, of grief, greed, and indifference, 
well portrayed. 

Mr. Bridgeman’s “ On the Terraces, Algiers,” is a very white scheme, in which 
an Arab Juliet leans over the parapet of a flat-roofed house to converse with an 
Eastern Romeo, whose swarthy head alone is visible. Mr. Dannat has an ex- 
tremely uninteresting portrait, and Mr. Ralph Clarkson a canvas too big for his 
story; his work is good and solid, however. There is also a very lovely landscape 
by Mr. James Barnsby, and an interior by Mr. McEwen called “Courtship in 
Holland.” Do these unfortunate young Dutch people never evade their chape- 
rons, we wonder? or are they condemned to perpetual conversation “a ¢rozs” ? 

Malice says that Duez is fond of novelty and wishes to show how many styles 
he can master! Certainly his “ Evening” is a striking contrast to his very red lady 
last year. He gives us life-sized cows in an almost life-sized field, with a propor- 
tionate amount of sky and sea; the two latter are beautifully painted, full of a 
wonderfully hushed repose, but the landscape and the animals are neither pleas- 
ing nor true. Opposite this is the picture which “ they say” is to have the medal 
of honor; it is by Cormon, and represents the triumphant entry of the victors of 
Salamine. To my mind Mr. George Hitchcock’s “ Cultivation of Tulips” is far 
more interesting ; the Dutch lady walking in her garden full of prim squares of 
flowers is quaint and has much human interest. 

Painting, under any circumstances, is difficult, and with a refractory model it 
must be ten times more so. I met Mr. William Henry Howe not far from his pic- 
ture, and when I complimented him on it (it is one of the finest cattle-pieces in 
the Exhibition) he told me he had had a terrible time with “the old white lady 
in the foregrouhd”’; she would not pose, but persistently lay down and rolled 
every time she Was brought out. I may remark that “the old white lady” is a 
very fine life-sized cow. However great his difficulties, Mr. Howe has triumph- 
antly overcome them and produced a lastingly fine picture, interesting not only for 
the animals but for the landscape; the moon, just rising behind a low hill, floods 
the whole scene with a soft light. 

Several of the great French masters were at the vernzssage, and I listened 
eagerly for any crumbs of wisdom that might fall from their lips; but, as a rule, 
they were extremely cautious. I did hear one very big man édeed remark that 
Charles Stanley Reinhart’s “ Drowned Sailor ” was “ rudement bien fait,” which 
may be translated “ stunningly well done”—a sentiment universally endorsed. 

I have called the picture “ A Drowned Sailor” simply because its official title, 
“Un Epave,” is rather impossible in*English. “A Castaway,” the nearest one 
can get to it, suggests rafts and a desert island, whereas the sea has flung this 
poor fellow upon the beach of a Normandy fis!.'ng-village. The strongest bit of 
painting in the picture is the head of the man who kneels beside the unfortunate 
stranger, his hand to his breast as he has raised it to make the sign of the cross, 
while his lips move in prayer for the unknown dead. Mr. Reinhart witnessed an 
almost precisely similar episode on the coast near Tréport one morning after a 
terrible storm, in which eight boats went to pieces between there and Dieppe. 
One is almost inclined to connect this artist’s two pictures. His second, the soli- 
tary figure of an old woman looking out to sea, might be the mother of the 
drowned man, and her face have acquired that strained, weary expression scanning 
the horizon for “ those who will never come back to the town.” 
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Mr. Eugene Vail tells another tragedy of the sea. His “Widow,” a young 
peasant woman holding a little boy by the hand, faces us on the canvas. Her 
figure is wonderfully well executed, and one can almost feel the salt, moist at- 
mosphere and the wind that is blowing her hair and skirts. 

There are fewer horrible pictures than usual this year, but there has certainly 
been a rage for hospital subjects. Gervex gives us Dr. Péan about to perform an 
operation on a young woman; he is surrounded by attentive students. Then 
we have “ A Clinical Lesson at Salpétriére,” with an hysterical patient in the arms 
of a Sister of Mercy. “Pasteur Inoculating for Hydrophobia,” having gathered 
his people from the ends of the earth—Arabs, Russians, Swedes—“ The Ward 
of a Cholera Hospital,” and a few more equally cheerful, indeed scientific, experi- 
ments, illustrations of Zola’s Z’@uvre, and General Boulanger, are the three 
most popular themes. The latter gallant soldier we find repeated sixteen 
times, in paint, plaster, and marble. As some one wickedly said, the most flat- 
tering picture of him is that in which his face is not shown; it is by Roll, and 
is called “ War.” The general, on his well-known gray horse and muffled up in a 
military cloak, has just ordered his soldiers to march up a hill and dislodge some 
batteries of artillery. There is a scent of powder about the picture, and one can 
only hope fervently that it is not prophetic. 

The landscapes are in profusion and of great excellence. There is a beau- 
tiful Pelouse, “‘ The Source of the Bergerette,” a cool, mossy-looking picture; “In 
Sologne,’” by Damoye; “A Summer Day,” by Heilbuth; “The Pond at Vaux 
de Cernay,” by Peter Alfred Gross ; “ Twilight,” by Alexander Harrison, which is, 
for him, feeble ; and “ The Thames near Greenwich,” by F. M. Boggs. 

Pictures with any religious sentiment or feeling are conspicuous by their ab- 
sence. Our old friend “ Salome,” of course, is to be met at every turn. She is 
as much an institution as Leda and her eternal swan, There is a “ Death of St. 
Francis Regis,” by Joseph Aubert, and a “Death of St. Cecilia,” by Bertrand, 
neither suggestive of much spirituality ; while Deschamps’ “ Sleep of Christ” is 
simply an insult to the Divine Infant and his Mother. He has chosen to repre- 
sent the latter by the well-known model who has posed for all the “ Madnesses” 
and “ Miseries * he has painted in his own dead-and-dug-up-again manner. In 
fact, I think the only picture which impresses one as having been inspired by re- 
ligious feeling is “The Last Supper,” by Uhde, the Saxon painter. Our Lord 
and his apostles are seated at a table on rush-bottomed stools; through the 
diamond-paned window of the long, low room we see a cultivated landscape ; on 
the table are pewter plates and drinking-horns. All these accessories are a little 
startling to one’s preconceived notions, but, if done in the simplicity with which 
one would fain accredit them, they are as little shocking as the eccentricities of the 
pre-Raphaelites, and there is a certain dignity and refinement about the figures 
which is very charming. 


AN ARMY WITHOUT LEADERS. 


Is the cause of religious education in the public schools a forlorn hope? To 
many it seems so. Yet its bold advocacy by the Rev. Mr. Geers in the recent 
Episcopal Synod of Long Island, with the sympathy of many other members of 
that body; the powerful argument for it by the late Dr. Hodge, of Princeton 
Seminary ; and many utterances, written and spoken, of representative men in the 
Protestant denominations generally, give solid grounds of hope. The Catholic 
Church is no longer alone on the right side of the school question. There is not 
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a particle of doubt that Catholics and Protestants can come to a fair under- 
standing. 

But there are two difficulties : one as to the attitude of atheists, and the other 
as to the attitude of the politicians. As to the former we have nothing to say just 
now; but as to the latter we affirm that the end of all legislation is that citizens 
should lead virtuous lives, each according to his conscience. Now, the whole body 
of the American people are persuaded that religion and morality are conditions of 
good citizenship; it remains that they shall be convinced that unreligious schools 
are destructive of religion and morality, and hence of good citizenship. Such is 
already the mind of great numbers of honest Protestants and of the whole body 
of the Catholics. Why, then, is there scarce a ripple of agitation in the political 
world on the question? It is because our political leaders, of all forms of belief, 
have set themselves up as breakwaters to keep out of the halls of legislation the 
rising tide of the popular conscience. Nor is this unnatural. Nearly all men in 
public political life are seeking for office; but that is only half the truth—they are 
seeking for office by the easiest road and at the earliest moment. Both are best 
got by routine methods—the caucus. When politicians cultivate the knowledge of 
first principles, and devote their lives to the art of persuasion rather than of office- 
getting, education will be set right before the law. As yet the true view is buta 
wide-spread conviction, and no form of party whatever. But this state of things 
cannot long endure. There are true politicians in public life, and what a true poli- 
tician wants is a good cause and an audience to address from press or platform. 
What a bogus politician wants is an office. Access to minds and hearts is the aim 
of the one; access to place and the treasury, of the other. Any man who knows 
his right hand from his left knows that a real leader in politics is one who has 
much to say of the right and wrong of public questions—z.¢., of their bearing on 
questions of religion and morality. 

But an army like that of the friends of religious education, whose ranks are 
filling up with brave men, will not long want leaders to set it in array. Most prob- 
ably they will be new-bred from the rank and file, and trained by the zeal of their 
very cause. We shall yet have leaders who will want te be right first and successful 
afterwards ; who will perceive that a measure will succeed here if it ought to. At 
present Catholic politicians, big and little, evade this supreme question of the mak- 
ing of the citizen—the school question. They shrink from it. They wriggle out 
of it. They ravage the dictionary for meaningless words when forced to speak 
about it. They plunge into a sea of generalities when you strive to pin them to a 
square issue. All of which means that our people’s first crop of politicians is rank 
and overgrown with weeds. But these will be ploughed under: a better class will 
soon appear. 

Let us hope that the new men will be numerous enough and able and earnest 
enough to sweep aside the traders and hucksters of the noble vocation of politics. 
An organized movement in favor of religious schools for the children of religious 
parents is now to be prayed for and to be looked for. 

There is not a city in America where the friends of education, truly so called, 
Catholics and Protestants, would not hold the balance of power at the next election 
for legislative officers, if they were only well organized upon the lines of this issue. 


A PROTESTANT CATHEDRAL. 


By what right does Henry C. Potter, of the Episcopal Church, ask his fellow- 
citizens of New York to build him a church? Is it because he is their bishop and 
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wants a cathedral? He does not say so; he styles himself an “ecclesiastic by 
profession ” and a “minister,” a “servant” ef the Episcopal Church; indeed, he 
nowhere calls the building a cathedral, using the word but once, and then in refe- 
rence to St. Paul’s, London. But the “structure,” “ building,” “ stately fabric,” 
“ sanctuary,” “church,” “shrine” of his letter everybody else calls the Protestant 
cathedral, and the men who are to collect the money and to build the church are 
called by the press the cathedral trustees. Webster’s Dictionary says that a ca- 
thedral is the principal church in a diocese, so-called because in it the bishop has 
his official chair or throne. Why, then, does he not appeal to his fellow-citizens 
as their bishop? Because-he seeks to win the general non-Catholic public to his 
enterprise. For the same reason he promises that it shall be a centre for “our 
common Christianity ” and “various schools of thought.” Yet he avows that it is 
to be built by his denomination and the administration of it confided to its control. 

We are entirely willing to call Henry C. Potter by the name of bishop by cour- 
tesy, as we would a Methodist bishop. But he is very shrewd to forego that name 
in his appeal for his big church, and to omit the name of cathedral. He is really 
what he terms himself, a “ professional ecclesiastic,” a “minister” and a “ ser- 
vant ” of his denomination, and one of excellent abilities; but bishop he is not, 
and his chief church can never have a chair or throne of apostolic authority, and 
might just as well be called a mosque or a pagoda as a cathedral. The millions 
may be raised and their total increased by Presbyterian and Methodist and Baptist 
contributions, and a great hall for religious uses for men of every shade of belief or 
unbelief be built ; but millions cannot get them a real bishop to put into it. Com- 
mon-sense millionaires will build no cathedral till they are sure of a bishop; of 
that fact Bishop Potter seems practically conscious. 

An ecclesiastic by profession needs no cathedral. But he says he needs, and 
he declares solemnly that all of us New-Yorkers need, a great religious edifice. 
Granted ; granted that we need a round dozen of them, and that, for the sake of 
art alone, men should rear stately temples and fill them with devotional painting and 
sculpture, and that New York should have many such. Why only one, and that one 
built and owned and administered by the Protestant Episcopal Church? Is that 
denomination the religious representative of New York’s population? We think 
quite the reverse. History tells us that that church as an organization hated the 
liberty of the people of New York during the Revolutionary War. Not only so, 
but, says Bancroft, the Episcopal clergy of New York fomented distrust of the 
neighboring colonies. They were active and malignant Tories. Bishop Potter 
speaks in his appeal of “ that trust in God which kept alive in our fathers courage, 
heroism, and rectitude” ; does he mean by “fathers” Governor Tryon and his 
Tory militia, and were the courage, heroism, and rectitude which he mentions 
qualities of the enemies of the Patriot cause? The New York patriots imbibed 
no such sentiments from the Anglicanism of that day. 

And at this day the Protestant Episcopal Church, although numbering many 
honest, well-meaning persons, is but a form of Anglicanism. It furnishes a large 
share of that contemptible class among us called Anglomaniacs. They answered 
as an organization to the call of the Archbishop of Canterbury to the Pan-Angli- 
can Synod, and sent delegates to it. Therefore Bishop Potter’s promise that the 
new shrine shall be “the symbol of no foreign sovereignty, whether in the domain 
of faith or morals,” though meant as an insult to Catholics—fully one-half of the 
“ men and brethren” he addresses—will be hard of fulfilment if built and man- 
aged by his church. The English nation and the Anglican Church, in their hatred 
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of everything foreign, have, in the British Islands, rivalled the Chinese, and that, 
too, at the same time they were emulating Moslemism in propagating a foreign 
creed in Ireland by force of arms. In truth, it is a bad sign for any religion when 
its spokesman sneers at foreigners, especially if he claims the Christian name. Tell 
us, Bishop Potter, why did Christ rebuke the narrowness of the Jews by selecting 
the Samaritan, a foreigner, as the type of the Christian virtue of charity, and again 
of gratitude for the cure of leprosy? And why did Christ say that he will cite 
foreign Tyre and Sidon against those blue-blood Jews who hated the Son of 
David as much as they were jealous of foreigners? Tell us, sir, would you have 
us be American in religion? Shall we not be one with all men and know neither 
Jew nor Greek, nor bond nor free, nor native nor foreign in our religious life? It 
is no objection to a religion that either in its membership or its authority it is 
“foreign”; a true American wants to know only one thing of a religion—is it 
divine? If American institutions have any religious cast it is towards univer- 
sality in religion, least of all in the direction of the narrowest of the sects. 

“It would be a people’s church,” says the appeal, and its services conducted 
in a “language understood by the common people.” The common people just 
yet have no general access to Protestant Episcopal churches. These structures are 
owned by the rich, the pews filled with the rich, and the rich of other denomina- 
tions constantly attracted to this one as to congenial company. How, then, will 
you make this a people’s church? Shall it be deeded over to the Corporation of 
New York or to the Knights of Labor? A people’s church? Tell us, bishop, 
will the people own the property, the trustees and professional ecclesiastics be 
elected by the people? Will the people fill the “cathedral” any more than they 
do Trinity now, or Grace Church ? 

There is a bishop in New York, and he is a real one. He holds a place in that 
apostolic line from which Henry C. Potter’s “succession” was severed by a prick 
from Elizabeth’s bodkin. He is not an ‘‘ecclesiastic by profession,” but a bishop 
by divine right. And he has a cathedral, an edifice of which New-Yorkers are 
proud, It is, too, inevery sense a people’s church, thronged with men and women 
of every class, and where the true faith once revealed is plainly taught and with 
authority. If the writer of the appeal, or any other of our Protestant brethren, 
thinks that this building is inadequate as an architectural expression of religious 
life, he cannot deny that it is New York’s cathedral. If it were a shanty on the 
rocks or a tent by the shore, it is a cathedral, the chief church of a real diocese, 
in which is the chair of a genuine successor of the Apostles, wielding a real au- 
thority. 

If our Protestant friends desire to have a great building, of magnificent pro- 
portions, of costly adornment, thrown open for any and all religious purposes, we 
say, Goahead. We shall not be jealous of you; only be careful lest any particular 
denomination get control of it. But for any Protestant church or meeting-house 
the word cathedral is a misnomer. 

Bishop Potter appeals to the people, but he means a few wealthy individuals. 
We can tell the men of wealth that no Anglican church edifice can ever be the 
cathedral of New York. Whatever shortcomings of doctrine or lukewarmness of 
practice we perceive in the religious state of New York Protestants, we affirm that 
it is worthy of a better exponent than the American form of Anglicanism. An- 
glicanism never has been, is not now, and never will be the expression of the reli- 
gious sentiments of the people of the metropolis, whether Protestant or not. 
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AMERICAN COMMONWEALTHS: NEW YorK. By Ellis H. Roberts. 2 vols. 

Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1887. 

It must be confessed that there is not very much that appeals to the 
imagination in the origin and growth of the great American common- 
wealths. The mellow tints and mystic shadows of a remote historic age 
are altogether wanting, and the picturesque and the poetic are not particu- 
larly prominent. ‘ 

The events in our early history, though often stirring and always preg- 
nant with great results, belong for the most part to the matter-of-fact and 
commonplace order of a people’s material progress and prosperity. The 
early history of New York, however, is relieved from the monotony of 
colonial settlement and growth by the enterprise and heroism of the Jesuit 
missionaries on its borders, and the thrilling scenes of the French and In- 
dian wars, so that the Empire State can claim the first place in historic 
interest as well as in the development of wealth and population. From 
that autumn day in 1609 when the Hal/-Moon furrowed the silent waters of 
New York Bay and sailed up the course of the majestic river that bears the 
name of her commander, New York has been the theatre of events in every 
way worthy the dignity of history. These events are well grouped and 
graphically described in the work before us. 

Mr. Roberts discusses at some length the first discoveries made on our 
coast, and he furnishes evidence which leaves no room for doubt that the 
Florentine navigator, Giovanni Verrazzano, entered New York Bay in his 
ship, La Dauphine, and pushed on up the Hudson as early as the spring of 
1524. This Catholic explorer even gave the name of Cape St. Mary to 
Sandy Hook. But it was the discovery of Henry Hudson nearly a hundred 
years later that led to practical results and laid the foundation of our history. 

The country immediately south of the St. Lawrence had been explored, 
and to some extent settled also, by French outposts and Jesuit missionaries 
long before the Dutch moved up the valley of the Mohawk. And this 
early page in the history of the State receives its full share of attention 
from Mr. Roberts. 

The period of the Dutch colonization, with its struggles and successes, 
its hopes and fears, and something of its manners and customs also, is agree- 
ably portrayed by his fluent pen. The English occupation—or perhaps it 
would be more correct to call it usurpation—with all the important events 
that transpired under the rule of colonial governors, is fully, and we 
think fairly, discussed. The growth of the spirit of liberty among the de- 
scendants of the old colonists is traced to its final fruition in the war of 
Independence, and the part New York played in the great struggle is set 
forth. Then each step in the progress of the great commonwealth is de- 
scribed down to the present year, making the history complete, if not 
exhaustive. 

There is not a dull chapter in the whole work, and it is written ina 
spirit of justice to all the actors on the scene which will make the publica- 
tion acceptable to all fair-minded men. If the other volumes of the series 
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be written in the same broad and generous spirit, American Commonwealths 
will usher in a new era in our historical literature. 


ABRAHAM, JOSEPH, AND MOSES IN EcypT. By Rev. A. H. Kellogg, D.D. 
New York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co.; London: Triibner & Co. 1887. 
We have here, published in the best style of typography, and adorned 

with several spirited sketches representing Egyptian Pharaohs, a volume 

containing several lectures delivered by the author at the Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary. The author’s main object is to compare the chronologi- 
cal data of Genesis and Exodus with those of Egyptian monuments, so as 
to ascertain the position of Abraham, Joseph, and Moses in the history of 

Egypt with respect to the dynasties and reigns during which they severally 

made their appearance at the court of the Pharaohs. 

The opinion of the author is that four hundred and thirty years elapsed 
between the seventy-fifth year of Abraham and the Exodus. He argues— 
as it seems to us, very conclusively—that Abraham visited Egypt during the 
reign of one of the Shepherd Kings; that the career of Joseph is to be 
placed in the period of the eighteenth dynasty, after the expulsion of the 
Shepherds, and that the Exodus took place at the end of the nineteenth 
dynasty. Dr. Kellogg conjectures that Apepi may have been the Pharaoh 
visited by Abraham. The Pharaoh who elevated Joseph he supposes to 
have been either Thothmes III. or Amenophis III. It is certain that the 
stone city of Pithom was built by the children of Israel during the reign of 
Rameses II. This king reigned sixty-seven years and lived to the age of 
ninety-six. The princess who adopted Moses may have been his daughter. 
Rameses made his thirteenth son, Mineptah, his colleague twelve years be- 
fore his death, and was succeeded by him. After Mineptah came three 
short reigns of kings whose order of succession is uncertain, then a period 
of confusion, followed by the inauguration of the twentieth dynasty. Which- 
ever of the last three kings was the last one of the three was the Pharaoh 
of the Exodus, 

The author makes no attempt to fix the absolute chronology of the pe- 
riod under examination. His effort is professedly in a great measure only 
tentative; his examination of historical and monumental data is conducted 
in a strictly critical manner, without dogmatism, in the cautious and mode- 
tate spirit of genuine and solid scholarship. We consider his work to be 
one of real value and utility, a specimen of a class of writings on topics of 
ancient and obscure history, having an important religious bearing apart 
from their purely scientific scope, which it is very desirable to have mul- 
tiplied. 


SERMONS AT Mass. By the Rev. Patrick O’Keeffe, C.C, author of Moral 
Discourses. Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son, 1887. (For sale by the Catho- 
lic Publication Society Co.) 

These sermons are written in a clear and forcible style. In this new 
volume Father O’Keeffe has followed the plan adopted in his Moral Dis- 
courses published seven years ago, which have been highly praised by com- 
petent judges. While the masterpieces of pulpit oratory produced by 
Bossuet and others must ever be admired by scholars, very few priests can 
successfully imitate them; and even if they could, many persons in their 
congregations would derive very little benefit. Where, for example, the 
vice of intemperance is prevalent, it is of more importance that the people 
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should be instructed how to avoid drunkenness, and all the occasions that 
lead to it proximately and remotely, than that they should have their atten- 
tion directed to the glorious epochs of church history, the rise and fall of 
empires, etc. For the present welfare of Christians in many parishes, it is 
quite as necessary to censure the saloon-keepers who are doing the devil’s 
work as it is to denounce the heretics who are teaching false doctrines. 

All the subjects chosen by Father O’Keeffe are eminently practical, 
especially that of intemperance. “ Those engaged in selling drink,” he 
says, “will not be pleased if any one says a word to prevent the tippler 
from banking his money safely in their tills. Quite so; but are not the 
heart-broken wife and children of this same tippler to have any voice in the 
matter? Are they to have no voice in the disbursement of the hard-earned 
money, which by right belongs to them?” 

Any one who can write such sermons has no need to apologize for his 
youth. Though only a curate in the archdiocese of Cashel, Father 
O’Keeffe has had the gratification of receiving a letter of approval from 
Archbishop Croke, who is himself most accomplished in the art of plain 
speaking. 

We would recommend to all the younger clergy of Ireland the careful 
perusal of the declarations concerning intemperance recently promulgated 
by the archbishops and bishops of the United States assembled in the 
Council of Baltimore. In our opinion it is the most complete statement to 
be found of the church’s teaching in regard to the business of liquor-selling. 


ELEMENTS OF ECCLESIASTICAL Law. Compiled with reference to the 
latest decisions of the Roman Congregations, and adapted especially to 
the discipline of the Church in the United States. By Rev. S. B. 
Smith, D.D. Vol. I. Ecclesiastical Persons. Sixth edition. Com- 
pletely revised according to the decrees of the Third Plenary Council 
of Baltimore. New York, Cincinnati, and St. Louis: Benziger Bros. 
This new edition of Dr. Smith’s work has special value on account of 

containing a full treatment of the ecclesiastical law as shaped by the legis- 

lation of the last Plenary Council. Diocesan consultors, their official rela- 
tions to the ordinary and to the diocese, are fully treated of. The nomina- 
tion of bishops as provided for by the council, the relative functions there- 
in of the bishops of the province and the diocesan consultors and irre- 
movable rectors, the canonical status of the clergy of different grades, the 
conditions for obtaining rectorships, for dividing parishes and missions, 
the canonical status of religious communities under the constitution Ro- 
manos Pontifices,and indeed the whole canon law of the church in Ame- 
rica, is embraced in Dr. Smith’s learned work. 

If any man among us is entitled to a fortune for patient, intelligent 
literary and scientific labor for the common good of the church, it is the 
author of this work. 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN CoLoNntAL Days, The thirteen colonies, the 
Ottawa and Illinois country, Louisiana, Florida, Texas, New Mexico, 
and Arizona, 1521-1763. With portraits, views, maps, and fac-similes. 
By John Gilmary Shea. New York: John G. Shea. (For sale by the 
Catholic Publication Society Co.) 

Mr. Shea has here conferred a signal and perpetual benefit on American 
and Catholic literature. We have read this first volume of the history of the 
church in America with great interest, admiring the diligence, enterprise, 
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perseverance, and judgment of its distinguished author ; we hope to find 
the second volume, already promised, the life of Archbishop Carroll, to be 
of even greater interest. Concerning it we venture to suggest a full treat- 
ment of the establishment of the hierarchy in the United States. The 
communication of the nuncio at Paris to Benjamin Franklin and its an- 
swer, the letters between Franklin and the Washington government, should, 
we think, all be studied with special care and presented to the public fully. 
The communication of the government of the United States in which it is 
affirmed that the question of establishing the Catholic bishopric is a matter 
not within its jurisdiction should be given verbatim. 

All public-spirited Catholics should assist Mr. Shea and the Catholic 
Historical Society, of which he is the most conspicuous member, in getting 
out this series, and should support the Unzted States Catholic Historical 
Magazine, a quarterly whose title denotes its mission. In this connection 
we notice with pleasure the publication of the first volume of Records of 
the American Catholic Historical Society of Philadelphia. 


THE CHURCH AND THE VARIOUS NATIONALITIES IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Are German Catholics unfairly treated? By Rev. John Gmeiner. Mil- 
waukee, Wis.: H. H. Zahn & Co. 


The American Republic has gathered to its bosom portions of all the 
races of the civilized world, and infused into them a principle of civil and 
political unity. The American state is a means of blending different and 
even antagonistic races into one. Everywhere, except in the large cities 
where the trial is not fairly made, the unifying process is a real success. 
There are American States whose area is as great as some’of the empires 
of the Old World, whose people, counted by millions, are of from six to 
ten different nationalities and languages; yet they live in peace together, 
carry on the legislative, judicial, and executive functions of government 
successfully, and are good American citizens. 

This is mainly the result of intelligent self-interest. Good citizenship 
in America is a condition of personal welfare. Rational civil freedom and 
civil equality produce civil fraternity or unity. Father Gmeiner discusses a 
phase of the church’s solution of the same problem in the spiritual order, 
where self-interest is of a spiritual kind only, and where the chief concern 
is man’s hereafter. His pamphlet, written with great intelligence and un- 
doubted impartiality, shows the difficulty of the church’s task—a difficulty 
explained by the supernatural motives necessary to assimilate the princi- 
ple of unity inherent in the Catholic organism. But this pamphlet, writ- 
ten by a German, but from the point of view of universality, is a sure sign 
of the success of the work the church has in hand among our different 
nationalities. Whatever unifying force American civil institutions possess, 
the church has those which are of immediate divine institution, and the 
discerning observer can everywhere perceive the gradual merging of the 
race distinctions among her children. 


St. TeREsA’s PATER NosTER: A Treatise on Prayer. By Joseph Frassi- 
netti. Translated from the Italian by Wm. Hutch, D.D. New York: 
The Catholic Publication Society Co. 

This is a compendium of what St. Teresa has taught on the subject of 
prayer. It is condensed chiefly from her Way of Perfection and her com- 
mentaries, made for the instruction of her nuns, on the Lord’s Prayer. 
She is quoted verbatim, though not at great length, and the remarks which 
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Father Frassinetti subjoins to his extracts are not unseldom merely a restate- 
ment of her words. Now and again, however, he enlarges upon the theme 
which she supplies ; as, for example, when he pleads for greater liberty of 
spirit on the part of directors guiding penitents along the road of contem- 
plation. It is thorny and hard enough already, he contends; do not make 
it harder by showing an exaggerated fear of supernatural foes lurking be- 
hind every bush that looks green and pleasant. What you are inclined to 
mistrust as an ambush is quite as likely to be a real oasis in the desert—its 
springs sweet and living, and its fruits a necessary refreshment. In many 
respects this brief summary of whatever is practical in St. Teresa’s teach- 
ing is better adapted to general use than the larger works from which it 
has been prepared. 

History OF ST. MARGARET’S CONVENT, EDINBURGH, the first religious 
house founded in Scotland since the so-called Reformation; and the 
Autobiography of Sister Agnes Xavier Trail. With a Preface by the 
Most Rev. Wm. Smith, D.D., Archbishop of St. Andrews and Edin- 
burgh. Edinburgh and London: John Chiskolm. 

Doubtless there are many things of interest in the history of the resto- 
ration of conventual life in Scotland as told in this beautiful volume, but 
the autobiography of its pioneer, Sister Agnes Xavier Trail, is a perfect 
gem. She was the daughter of a Scotch Calvinistic minister, and from her 
earliest years of an intensely religious character of mind. She reached the 
true faith by treading the hard intellectual way. Although an artist of 
more than ordinary gifts, her works being praised by the best judges and 
greatly sought after, the esthetic side of Catholicity seems never to have 
had much influence in attracting her to the church. The efficacious means 
of her conversion were solid reasons drawn from God's word, of which she 
was a most devoted student, and from her interior difficulties. There were 
circumstances that seem somewhat miraculous, but the main process was 
the work of an honest conscience following enlightened reason. It would 
be hard to find a better-told story; it is simple, clear, breathing intelligent 
devotion to truth in every word. How dense was her original ignorance 
of Catholicity, how strange the mixture of good and evil in her life as a 
Protestant, how her first doubt arose and the long agony that then fol- 
lowed, her conferences with Catholic priests, with Calvinistic ministers, 
with beseeching friends—all is told in a most interesting way. The last 
struggles are particularly interesting—that is, the resistance of natural 
affection, the infliction of those who came but to aggravate her difficulties, 
to appeal to family pride, worldly ambition, and her treatment at the hands 
of those “ who,” as she says, “came but to throw salt on the wounds” of 


her bleeding heart. 
There is an interesting account of the settlement of Scotch Catholics in 


Canada. 


Lire oF Henry CLAY. (American Statesmen Series.) By Carl Schurz. 2 
vols. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Lire OF THoMAS HarT BENTON. (American Statesmen Series.) Boston 
and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

We will not say that Mr. Carl Schurz has written this very entertaining 
book as a partisan of Whig principles and methods; yet he does write as 
their hearty advocate. Henry Clay and the statesmen who took part with 
him in the passage of the Missouri Compromise, in the settlement of the 
nullfication dispute, and in the passage of the compromise measures of 
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1850, prevented disunion. They thereby enabled the country to solidify 

into a nationality, and averted war uatil it was powerless to divide us. 

The publishers deserve credit not merely for their enterprise in getting 
out this American Statesmen Series, but for their judgment in the selec- 
tion of contributors to it. Mr. Theodore Roosevelt’s life of Thomas Hart 
Benton is vigorously and simply written, and is well on a level with its 
subject. 

LIFE OF REv. MOTHER ST. JOHN FONTBONNE. From the French of the 
Abbé Rivaux. New York, Cincinnati, and St. Louis: Benziger Bros. — 
This devout and saintly soul served God in France during the troubled 

times of the Revolution. She was the foundress of the Sisters of St. 

Joseph of Lyons, a congregation which has sixty houses in this country 

and Canada engaged in works of education and charity, directing two hun- 

dred and forty-nine parochial schools. 


THE HoLy EUCHARIST, THE SACRED HEART OF JesuS CHRIST, LOVE OF 
Jesus CHRIST, AND NOVENA TO THE HOLY GHosT. By St. Alphonsus 
de Liguori. Edited by Rev. Eugene Grimm, C.SS.R. New York, Cin- 
cinnati, and St. Louis: Benziger Bros. 


The Visits to the Blessed Sacrament and the Novena tothe Holy Spirit, 
published in this volume, are not the most conspicuous of the works of 
St. Alphonsus, but they are, especially the former, wonderful helps to a 
devout life. Words cannot exaggerate the fervor of these accents of tender 
love. The holy soul of the saint seems to have melted with love of our 
Lord in composing them, and the Spirit of God gave him the rare gift of 
communicating his fervor to others by his writings. 


Wuy HAVEI aA RELIGION? Why amIaChristian? Why am I a Catho- 
lic? By James Aug. Healy, Bishop of Portland. Boston: Thos. B. 
Noonan & Co. 


For a compact argument, plain, pointed, and conclusive, this little pam- 
phlet has, we think, seldom been excelled. It was prepared by its writer 
for distribution in his diocese, and bears the marks of long experience with 
men’s difficulties and great skill in answering them. We should be glad to 
see it distributed everywhere. It is sold for $2 a hundred—a price making 
it accessible to the clergy of the poorest missions. It has added to it a 
summary of the essential truths of religion, and also the prayers in com- 
mon use for daily devotions, a feature making it of value for the instruc- 
tion of converts. 


WuaT CATHOLICS HAVE DONE FOR SCIENCE. With Sketches of the great 
Catholic Scientists. By Rev. Martin S. Brennan, A.M., Rector of the 
Church of St. Thomas of Aquin, St. Louis, Mo. New York, Cincin- 
nati, and St. Louis: Benziger Bros. 


This book supplies a lost chapter in history; for where else will you 
find a historian who tells as he ought what religious men have doné for the 
natural sciences? Besides doing this, and doing it well, the author gives 
an excellent summary of scientific history in general, simply told, arranged 
conveniently in short chapters, embracing all the natural se¢iences, pro- 
vided with an index and a list of questions for the use of teachers, should 
the book be used as a class-book in schools, for which it is well adapted. - 
No man nowadays has so much need to let his neighbors know that he is a 
Christian as a man of science, We are glad to see Father Brennan alive to 
this duty. 
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The book is a good-looking little volume of 218 pages, well printed and 
passably well bound. 


THE TEACHING OF ST. BENEDICT. By the Very Rev. Francis Cuthbert 
Doyle, O.S.B. London: Burns & Oates ; New York: The Catholic Pub- 
lication Society Co. 

This is a very important book. It gives an account of an order that 
has lasted many hundred years and contributed much to the success of 
the Catholic Church and to the civilization of the world. It is a compila- 
tion of the substance of the commentaries made by the wisest and best of 
the Benedictine order on their rules. We think no man can be a thorough 
student of history without reading such books. They show how St. Bene- 
dict and his companions and successors understood and practised Chris- 
tianity and shaped the civilization of the human race. This great order 
had for a long period almost the exclusive custody of the purposes of 
Providence in both church and state. Canas much be said of any other 
organization? History, especially in its latest contributions, has shown 
with what supernatural prudence the Order of St. Benedict was guided. 

This book is beautifully printed and well got up. 


INSTRUCTIONS AND DEVOTIONS FOR CONFESSION AND COMMUNION. For 
the use of convent schools. Compiled from approved sources and 
approved by a priest. London: Burns & Oates; New York : The Cath- 
olic Publication Society Co. 

This little manual is arranged with much judgment. We particularly 
commend the discretion with which the table of sins for examination of 
conscience has been prepared, avoiding at once scrupulosity and careless- 
ness. 

COMPENDIUM ANTIPHONARII ET BREVIARII ROMANI, concinnatum ex 
editionibus typicis cura et auctoritate S. R. Cong. publicatis. New 
York: Fr. Pustet. 

* This book is meant for use by the clergy and choirs of churches and com- 

munities in which the Divine Office is chanted ; it contains the Little Hours, 

Vespers, and Compline for all Sundays and double festivals of the year. 

It also has Matins and Lauds, and the Divine Office complete for Christ- 

mas, Holy Thursday, Good Friday, Holy Saturday, and Easter Sunday; 

also the complete office for the dead, It has the antiphons for Magnificat 
and Benedictus, and the prayers for all semi-doubles, simples, and ferials. It 
is of very convenient size, well bound, and both words and notes plainly 


printed. 
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